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| HELP THE WAR SUFFERERS 





America, getting rich in spite of the 
war and in some cases because of the 
war, has not done as much proportion- 
ally for the relief of the innocent vic- 
tims of the war as have the belligerent 
nations themselves. In every country 
there are thousands of destitute women 
and children and helpless men who need 
your help. Do not wait for an accidental 
appeal. Decide where the need is great- 
est and send your money without delay 
to the American committee represent- 
ing that country. The Relief Commit- 
tees recommended by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches are given below with 
the names of the treasurers. The ad- 
dress is New York City in all cases ex- 
cept the Red Cross. 


WAR RELIEF COMMITTEES 

Commission for Relief in Belgium.— 
Alexander J. Hemphill, 120 Broadway. 

American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief.—Charles R. Crane, 70 Fifth 
avenue. 

Serbian Relief Committee—Murray H. 
Coggeshall, 70 Fifth avenue. 

War Relief Clearing House for France 
and Her Allies —Thomas W. Lamont, 40 
Wall street. 

East Prussian Relief Fund.—Hubert 
Cillis, 17 Battery place. 

Relief Committee for War Sufferers 
(German) .—Charles Froeb, 531 Broadway. 

Polish Victims’ Relief Fund.—Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Aeolian Building. 

American National Red Cross.—John 
Skelton Williams, 1624 H street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

British-American War Relief Fund.— 
Henry J. Whitehouse, 681 Fifth avenue. 

American Jewish Relief Committee for 
Sufferers from the War.—Felix M. War- 
burg, 174 Second avenue. 

American Relief Committee in Berlin for 
Widows and Orphans.—John D. Crimmins, 
30 East Forty-second street. 

Union Nationale des Eglises Reformées 
Evangeliques de France, Emergency Relief 
Fund.—aAlfred R. Kimball, 105 East 
Twenty-second street. 

American Huguenot Committee.—Ed- 
mond E. Robert, 105 East Twenty-second 
street. 

Fund for Starving Children.—Frederick 
Lynch, 70 Fifth avenue. 


A PREPAREDNESS PLAN 











From Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the 
novelist, comes this succinct statement 
of a plan for military training to which 
we are glad to give publicity. Mr. 
Hardy was graduated from West Point 
in ’69 and as American Minister to 
Switzerland had special opportunities 
to study the Swiss military system. He 
has also been accredited to the govern- 
ments of Spain, Persia, Greece, Ru- 
mania and Serbia. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

In the May number of the Review of 
Reviews Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich 
has an article, entitled “What Can We 
Do for Our Boys?” It is really a plan 
for national preparedness. Admirable 
as are many of the projects and efforts 
in this direction, they are spasmodic, 
local and temporary in character. Ad- | 
miral Goodrich’s plan is radical, general | 
and goes to the root of the matter. 





‘ and discussion. 


Briefly, he would call to the colors 
every American boy reaching the age 
of eighteen for one year’s military 
training. 

At the age of eignteen because, gen- 
erally speaking, he has at that time 
finished his high school course, has not 
entered college, nor begun a_ profes- 
sional or business career and therefore 
can at that age be spared with the least 
personal loss and with the least dis- 
turbance to the economic life of. the 
country; for one year, because this is 
the minimum time adequate for an ef- 
fective military training, and because 
at that age he is passing out of the 
stage when habits and ideals are 
formed. 

The advantages of this system 
gained by the boy would be these: 

He would learn how to take care of 
himself and his kit. 

He would be taught respect for law 
and authority, obedience to his supe- 
riors, and, if an elementary course in 
American history were added, a know!- 
edge of the great men and events of his 
country. 

In short, it would be for him a school 
of patriotism as well as of military 
training and discipline—a school of 
character. 

The gain to the country would be ap- 
proximately a body of 600,000 men 
passing back every year into civil life 
with one year of military training, im- 
proved manhood and conceptions of 
duty, liable for service in an emergency, 
and at a minimum expense to the 
Treasury. The instruction to be fur- 
nished by the regular army and the 
navy in camps and on naval vessels 
selected and administered by the Army 
and Navy Departments. 

As purely defensive and educational 
in its character, no patriotic pacifist 
could take alarm at this plan. The Swiss 
system, admirable for a small republic, 
is not practical for one of 100 millions. 
Preparedness in camps, school drills 
and other efforts in the direction of 
military training are inadequate. Pre- 
paredness in the German sense _ is 
neither possible nor desirable in a de- 
mocracy. Has any better plan than the 
above been proposed? 

Admiral Goodrich asks whether the 
average American boy is well set up, 
has he respect for law, authority, his 
elders? No one will give an enthusi- 
astic affirmative answer. What would 
be the effect of infusing into the na- 
tional life every year 600,000 who had 
acquired these indispensable elements 
of good citizenship, acquired under the 
leveling influences of such a national 
school? 

To the objection that there would be 
a year’s loss in vocational preparation, 
the answer is: there is no service with- 
out some sacrifice. Could a year be bet- 
ter spent, on the whole, for the indi- 
vidual and collective good? 

‘ Because of some verbal suggestions, 
Admiral Goodrich asked me to sign 
with him his article. Not every one reads 
the Review of Reviews. I bespeak for 
his plan the widest possible publicity 
ARTHUR S. HARDY 
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CONTEMPTIBLE COURTESY 


“ ENATORIAL courtesy” sounds like a fine old 
phrase. It suggests the picture of a dignified 
band of courtly elder statesmen debating in a 
fine spirit of mutual] consideration the weighty 
problems of a nation’s governance. It is an inspiring pic- 
ture—but it has nothing to do with the facts. 

What is the reality? 

Months ago President Wilson sent to the Senate for 
confirmation the appointment of George Rublee, of New 
Hampshire, as a member of the newly created Federal 
Trade Commission. 

It is conceivable that there may be in the United 
States a man better fitted for this post than Mr. Rublee 
—but we do not know who he is. He had made an elab- 
orate and painstaking study of the functions that the 
Trade Commission would be called upon to perform. 
He is precisely the man that any executive called upon 
to select the members of such a body ought to be over- 
joyed to find. 

President Wilson appointed him, and the Senate, after 


months of delay, refused to confirm the appointment, On 
what conceivable ground? 

Because, forsooth, he is “personally obnoxious” to 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire. No one contends 
that he is an unfit person for such an important posi- 
tion; no one suggests that he would not make an admira- 
ble trade commissioner. 

Simply and brutally, Senator Gallinger does not like 
Mr. Rublee because he opposed the Senator’s reélection 
to the Senate. “Senatorial courtesy” does the rest. A 
majority of the Senate have upheld Senator Gallinger’s 
right to punish thus a political opponent. The President 
of the United States must have an appoiritment flung 
back in his face, the people of the United States must 
be deprived of the services of the best qualified man for 
the place, in order to feed fat a single Senator’s ancient 
grudge. 

This is mere puny spitefulness on the part of the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire. It displays “sena- 
torial courtesy” as a contemptible system. 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCE AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


HE purpose of the Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 

ternational Arbitration—which held its twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting last week under the characteristic- 
ally delightful auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley at 
the picturesque resort from which the Conference takes 
its name—is not pacifist in any extrerhe sense. For two 
decades the Conference has been held consistently to the 
single object of attempting to find a better way than war 
for securing international justice. It is not a peace con- 
ference; it is an arbitration conference. 

It was not inappropriate, therefore, that the Confer- 
ence this year should display more interest in the League 
to Enforce Peace than in any other subject. It was also 
intensely gratifying to those who, like The Independent, 
find in the plan of the League the sanest proposals yet 
made for the elimination of war. 

The central idea of the League and its specific pro- 
posals were discussed from many points of view, It was 
evident that the thought of bringing the sanction of 
force to the support of the quest for international jus- 
tice and peace appeals strongly to many different minds 
and diverging temperaments. 

The most notable advocate of the League at Mohonk 
was ex-President Taft, the League’s chief officer. Its 
most prominent critic was William Jennings Bryan. 


Mr. Bryan drew an indictment against the League on 
four counts: 

1. It would mean a departure from the national Amer- 
ican policy enunciated by George Washington in the 
famous adjuration to “avoid entangling alliances.” 

2. It would commit the United States to the necessity 
of making war—not on the decision of the American 
Congress, as the Constitution provides—but at the dicta- 
tion of a council of European powers. 

3. It would imply the abandonment of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, since, if we are to intrude into the quarrels of 
Europe, we cannot object longer to European interven- 
tion in affairs in this hemisphere. 

4. It would mean a step downward, and not upward. 
“I would have the United States a moral force, not a 
policeman.” 

Mr. Bryan’s criticisms resolve themselves into two: 
Peace should not be sought by force; and the business of 
the United States is with the United States, let the rest 


“of the world manage its own affairs. 


From both of these dicta—considered as absolute dicta 
—we cordially dissent. 

The quest of the world should be for international jus- 
tice and international peace. We must look forward to 
the day when justice and peace will rule thruout the 
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world thru the power of man’s moral nature—or we 
must despair of the world. 

But the day has not yet come when justice and peace 
prevail between individual man and individual man with- 
out the overshadowing sanction of the force of the com- 
munity. It is idle to expect that in the community of 
nations—a community of vastly more complex organisms 
than the community of men and women—the day of 
peace and justice unsanctioned by the potentiality of 
force will come more quickly. The state has always need- 
ed police to keep the peace between man and man; the 
world state will need police to keep the peace between 
nation and nation for indefinite years to come. 

On the question of foreign entanglements it should be 
remembered, as Mr. Bryan seems not to remember, that 
the world is a very different place from what it was in 
Washington’s time. The world is becoming, not a group 
of unrelated and isolated communities, but more and 
more a single vast community. The brotherhood of man 
connotes a brotherhood of nations. The brotherhood of 
man will never be realized so long as each individual 
feels free to shut himself up within the walls of his 
own selfish interests and to let his neighbors severely 
alone. The brotherhood of the world will never be real- 
ized so long as each people on the earth feels free to. cir- 
cumscribe its duties and its responsibilities within its 
own national confines and to let the world go hang. 

Justice and peace, like charity, begin at home; but if 
they stop there they are very poor sticks of virtues 
indeed. 


THE GREAT FORUM 


F the citizen and loyal population of the United States 

becomes of one mind upon our foreign relations it will 
be a more momentous thing than the amount of our pre- 
paredness in the ways and means of defense. Unity of 
mind will be the power and substance of defense. 

We say of one mind, not merely one emotion or one 
sentiment. We mean one intellectual conclusion, one 
judgment, one understanding. Throwing out of consid- 
eration the foreign-born residents whose allegiance is 
to other governments, the disloyal men who profess to 
be Americans but are not, and the contingent of eccen- 
tric folk, numerous in all great modern nations and mis- 
chievous in times of crisis, there remains the great ma- 
jority of citizen Americans who may be of many opin- 
ions or may be of one thought upon the questions of 
public policy. It is certain that these citizens were not 
like-minded upon the duty of Americans to observe a 
neutrality of thought and speech toward the European 
conflict when President Wilson admonished them to do 
so. It is certain that they have not been like-minded upon 
preparedness. Not less certain it is that today they are 
more nearly of one mind upon these matters than they 
were a year ago, or even six months ago. 

The process by which unity of mind is reached in 
America is complicated, and, by comparison with the 
rapidity with which emotional unity may be created, it 
is slow. The press has a part in it, but not the important 
part. Man to man discussion is essential, and the Forum 
contributes more than the deliberative assembly. 

In the Roman Senate fateful decisions were made with 
an eye to the behavior of the Roman people. It was in 
the Forum that patrician senators and tribunes of the 


people clashed, and that the intellectual reaction of the 
people was determined. The English House of Commons 
has been and is yet a great deliberative body; but it is 
necessary to remember that it became great with the 
rise of the platform, when free public meeting became a 
popular right and opportunity. The public opinion of 
England is shaped by the House of Commons and the 
hustings, reacting upon each other. 

In the United States the mechanism and the methods 
of molding the collective mind are in various important 
details unlike those found elsewhere. For a brief period 
in our history debate in the House of Representatives, 
and still more in the Senate, influenced popular thinking. 
There was a time before and after the Civil War when 
a relation of action and reaction existed between Con- 
gress and the popular lyceum or debating club that was 
not unlike that between the House of Commons and the 
hustings. There is no such relation now. Instead of it we 
have developed the American “convention,” the relative- 
ly new Forums, so called, especially the labor Forums, 
and such programs of discussion as those which are 


-from year to year brilliantly carried out under the 


auspices of the Academies of Political and Social Sci- 
ence that meet in New York City and at Philadelphia. 

The essential quality of discussion in these bodies is 
sincerity. Parliamentary deliberations, whether in a 
board of education, a board of aldermen, a state legisla- 
ture, or the Congress of the United States, are never 
entirely frank, never quite genuine. Every speaker has 
his own reservations, and, as a member of a faction or a 
party, he is observing the rules of a game. In the con- 
ventions of societies and trade organizations, and in the 
discussions of such bodies as the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, men commonly say what 
they think. It is therefore of no little significance that 
these discussions bring together the intellectuals, the 
politicians, and the leaders of business enterprise, More 
often than not they strike fire, as they did the other day 
at Philadelphia, when the questions of militarism, pacifi- 
cism, and preparedness were being threshed out. 

We doubt if a better mechanism has ever existed than 
these characteristically American inventions are for the 
creation of a true intellectual unification of the public 
mind. It is our opinion that today the American mind is 
being pulled together upon supremely important matters 
on a scale and with a strength of cohesion that will 
prove to be one of the most fateful facts in history. 








IF NOT OUT OF ORDER 


HERE is much talk in the English papers of a re- 
organization of the British Cabinet so as to get 
new blood in the Government. If they are in earnest 
about this we beg leave to suggest the following nom- 
inations: 
For Prime Minister, 
WILLIAM Morris HuGHES, OF AUSTRALIA 


For Foreign Secretary, 
SiR ROBERT BORDEN, OF CANADA 


For Secretary of State for War, 
Louis BoTHA, OF AFRICA 


Premier Hughes in his recent speeches in England 
has shown a grasp of Imperial problems quite beyond 
the capacity of the untraveled Asquith. Premier Borden 
living outside London fogs would view the war with 
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other eyes than Sir Edward Grey. Premier Botha as the 
only British general who has a conquest to his credit 
might well replace his ancient adversary, Ear] Kitchener 
of Khartum. 

But perhaps the English do not really want new blood 
in the government. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO VINDICATED 


N discussing “University Management” in our issue 

of April 24 we called attention to the fair-minded atti- 
tude taken by the American Association of University 
Professors in regard to the question of academic free- 
dom. Another evidence of their intent to be judicial in 
their: investigation of alleged cases of administrative 
tyranny is afforded by their report on the cases of Colo- 
rado and Wesleyan. 

In the former case Professor Brewster charged the 
authorities of the University of Colorado with having 
dropped him from the law faculty because he had acted 
as counsel for the Miners’ Union before a congressional 
committee and had testified before the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission on the Colorado strike. 'The evidence 
in the case is conflicting. There is direct contradiction 
of testimony as to certain conversations. But the inves- 
tigating committee of five professors from different uni- 
versities came to the conclusion that Professor Brewster 
was dropt not because of his action in the labor trou- 
bles but because of a reorganization of the department. 
It appears that Governor Ammons urged his dismissal 
on the ground of his public activities in the labor 
cause, but that President Farrand resisted this offi- 
cial pressure and asserted “the principle that the con- 
scientious utterances of a university professor in the 
performance of duties imposed on him as a citizen” 
should not be called in question. 

The other case was the forced resignation of Pro- 
fessor Fisher after twenty years of service in Wesleyan 
University, on the ostensible ground of some rash re- 
marks on church-going and Sunday observance which he 
made before a men’s club. The Association does not go 
into details on this case, but it condemns the action of 
tke authorities. 


— 


A NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


HE United States has fourteen national parks. 

They have an area of five million acres. They in- 
clude some of the finest tracts of wild scenery on the 
earth’s surface. 

The Yosemite and the Yellowstone are too well known 
to need description. Glacier National Park, in Montana, 
contains in its 900,000 acres two hundred and fifty lakes 
and eighty glaciers. Sequoia National Park, in Califor- 
nia, includes within its boundaries a wonderful forest of 
the giant redwood trees. Casa Grande Reservation and 
Mesa Verde National Park enclose prehistoric ruins of 
great picturesqueness and high educational value. 

The nation has also thirty-one national monuments, 
including the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the Petri- 
fied Forest in Arizona, the Muir Woods in California, 
the Natural Bridges in Arizona, the Devil’s Tower in 
Wyoming, and the Lewis and Clark Cavern in Montana. 

These national possessions afford unexampled oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of outdoor life, explora- 
tion and popular recreation. Their preservation from 


abuse and reckless exploitation is guaranteed by national 
laws. But the provisions for their enjoyment by the peo- 
ple are inadequate and ineffective. In only a single case 
—that of the Yellowstone Park—has anything like sat- 
isfactory preparation been made for their public use. 

One of the bills now before Congress, which is likely 
to attract little interest because it is non-political and 
uncontroversial, provides for the establishment of a 
National Park Service. The bill has been prepared by 
the American Civic Association, which has done splen- 
did work in the preservation from destructive exploita- 
tion of Niagara Falls. To this Service, to be created in 
the Department of the Interior, would be entrusted the 
task of administering these splendid national posses- 
sions. It is an admirable measure, for it would unify 
administrative functions which are now scattered, unre- 
lated and utterly lacking in coérdination. It would in- 
sure a uniform and far-sighted policy of administration 
for the national parks and monuments, and make pos- 
sible the increasing use by the people of these great na- 
tional playgrounds. Canada, thru its national park 
bureau, has so thoroly and wisely exploited its several 
park areas that during the season of 1915, when the 
war conditions in Europe naturally turned a large vol- 
ume of travel toward the interior of our own country, 
the Canadian parks attracted more visitors than the cor- 
responding parks of the United States. 

We have done well to set aside these areas of natural 
beauty and recreative opportunities for popular use. 
What remains to be done is so to coérdinate and develop 
their administration that their use by the people may be 
facilitated and encouraged. 


HERESY HUNTERS 


T is a most gratifying sign that some journals and 

presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church are protest- 
ing strongly against the heresy charges bandied about 
by some mischief makers of that denomination and their 
followers. It is high time that those who seem deter- 
mined to put our growing, expanding Christianity into 
an intellectual strait jacket should be called to account 
before the bar of enlightened Christian opinion. The 
attempt to force upon men of vision and conviction 
prescribed religious views has always been attended by 
grave disaster to the Christian Church and to the prog- 
ress of the Gospel. It is really suicidal to pursue such 
a course at this juncture, when all the resources of every 
denomination and section of the Christian world are 
needed, as never before, to stay the war-making forces 
of the world, and bring about peace, established on the 
basis of brotherhood and internationalism. So long as 
the Church itself resorts to outward compulsion, fear, 
force and suspicion in order to maintain its own 
strength and integrity, it is difficult to see how its lead- 
ers can achieve success in counseling international good 
will and the replacing of force by law and reason. The 
Christian conscience is deeply concerned over this inner 
antagonism of traditional method and the present high 
call to sacrificial service for the good of humanity. 

The solution of the difficulty is bound to come. There 
are indeed many indications that this destructive crisis 
in Western civilization is bringing into clearer view the 
essence of the Christian religion, and focusing the 
minds of Christian leaders upon the common aid and 
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tasks before them rather than on their differences of 
creed and historical organization. It will be fortunate 
if, in the great upheaval and realignment that are in 
progress, the Church should be able to free itself for- 
ever from the divisive spirit of heresy hunting and be- 
come imbued with the unifying spirit of codperation 
with all who serve the interests of the ideal kingdom. 








GOD SAVE THE UNITED STATES 


APAN has a population of 60,000,000 souls. The 

United States has over 100,000,000. 

Japan is about the size of California. Her arable land 
is a trifle larger than Maryland. 

Japan is still an agricultural country. Her manufac- 
turers are a generation behind ours. 

The annual value of Japan’s farm products is one- 
twelfth that of the United States, her mineral products 
one-fortieth, her forestry products one-twentieth and 
her exports of raw materials and manufactures one- 
eighth. 

The value of Japan’s farm lands is one-twentieth that 
of the United States, and the value of her bank de- 
posits is one-one-hundred-and-fortieth. 

Tho the Japanese army is somewhat larger than ours, 
our navy is a third larger than Japan’s. 

Before the war broke out Japan was the most heavily 
taxed nation on earth. As a result of the Russo-Japanese 
War out of every hundred dollars of wealth produced 
thirty dollars is said to have gone to the government 
directly or indirectly in the form of taxes. The general 
poverty of Japan is very great. 

It will be evident, therefore, to our preparedeness-at- 
any-cost friends that Japan is amply able to embark on 
a great war of aggression against us with every expec- 
tation of success. To arms, Americans! To arms! 








ANOTHER POETICAL PERIODICAL 


HAT the long foretold revival of verse is upon us 

seems to be evidenced by the number of new maga- 
zines devoted to it. The latest is The Poetry Review of 
America, published at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
first number is true to its name; half poetry and half 
review. It leads off with a two-page contribution, “No. 3 
on the Docket,” by Miss Amy Lowell, high priestess of 
vers libre, but the editors admit rimed verse’ without 
prejudice. 


MARRIAGE VOWS 


HE- Methodist General Conference, in eliminating 
the words “With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow” from the wedding ritual, has taken an advance 
step, tho a timid one, in the direction of verbal honesty. 
But this action, because it is obviously merely a verbal 
change, shows how meaningless the ceremony has be- 
come. What a commotion would have been created if a 
clause of equal prominence had been dropt out of a deed, 
a contract or a legislative act! We frequently hear 
references to “the sanctity of the marriage vows,” but 
as a matter of fact they are not expected to be kept and 
have no standing before the courts. Jove laughs at lov- 
ers’ vows, they say, and the law laughs at marriage 
vows. 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow” means too 
often that when a wife wants a dollar for a matinee or 


a missionary she has to wheedle it out of her husband 
with smiles or tears. If the wife appeals to the court 
for the endowment promised her, the judge shakes his 
head and tells her, possibly, that she may get the in- 
come on a third of her husband’s property after he is 
dead. If a husband appeals to the court to compel the 
wife to obey him as she promised to, the judge shakes 
his head and smiles. English law allows, or did until re- 
cently allow, the husband to use “a stick no thicker than 
his thumb” in the enforcement of wifely obedience, but 
American law or custom has snatched even this inade- 
quate weapon from the husband’s hand and left him pow- 
erless. In certain churches brides may still promise to 
obey, but they don’t mean to and they don’t. 

Altho it makes no difference what the man and woman 
say when they stand before the minister or the magis- 
trate, yet on the other hand the law holds them strictly 
to a lot of marital obligations to which they have never 
pledged themselves. The simplified service of the em- 
barrassed justice of the peace, “Have her? Have him? 
Hitched!” commits the contracting parties to just the 
same duties and responsibilities as the most elaborate 
ritual and the most impressive promises. We do not ad- 
vocate reducing the wedding ceremony to this simple 
form, but it does seem to us that a little more truthful- 
ness would be in order on such an occasion. 








INVOLUNTARY ARCHEOLOGISTS 


ANY people have deplored the labor wasted in the 

war and wished that the millions of men who have 
spent the last year and a half digging trenches for 
shelter had dug them for drainage and irrigation in- 
stead. There seems no prospect for diverting their labors 
in this direction, but incidentally some benefit of an 
unexpected sort has come from the activity of the 
human gophers. Archeologists have long realized that 
the neighborhood of Salonica offered a rich field for 
excavation, but they never could get their governments 
to pay for the excavation. Suddenly and without the 
urging of archeologists, the British and French Govern- 
ments have sent some three hundred thousand men to 
Greece and set them to digging over the whole territory 
from the Aegean to the Serbian frontier regardless of 
expense. They have turned up enough objects of art 
and inscriptions to establish a museum and now the 
antiquarians flock after the soldiers like crows after 
the plowmen. As a result of this unprecedented excava- 
tion the world is likely to learn a great deal of the life 
of the ancient Greek city of Thessalonica, which was 
named by the founder after his wife, the sister of 
Alexander the Great, and which was a thriving city 
when Paul was called into Macedonia. 

Such archeological by-products of war are no new 
thing. When Napoleon took a party of savants and in- 
cidentally some soldiers into Egypt one of them—one of 
the soldiers, not one of the savants—discovered in the 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile the stone which gave the clue 
to the interpretation of the hieroglyphics. 

The morning paper tells us that the Russians are soon 
to attack the Turks at Mosul on the Tigris River. If 
this field is dug over like Verdun it ought to turn out 
some rich finds, for Mosul is near the site of Nineveh, 
that great city which Jonah once converted, probably 
for the only time in the five thousand years of its wicked 
history. 
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The Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill, as agreed to 
by the conference 
committee of the two houses of Con- 
gress, is ready for the President’s sig- 
nature. The conference report was 
adopted in the Senate without a roll- 
call. In the House the vote adopting it 
was 349 to 25. 

The bill as it goes to the President 
provides for a regular army whose 
maximum peace strength is variously 
estimated, depending upon the interpre- 
tation put by the War Department 
upon certain provisions, at from 206,- 
000 to 211,000; and for a Federalized 
National Guard of 457,000. It further 
provides for a government nitrate man- 
ufacturing plant to cost not more than 
$20,000,000; for the establishment of a 
system of military training camps for 
civilians paid for out of the Federal 
Treasury; for a board to investigate 
the advisability of establishing a gov- 
ernment munitions plant; and for voca- 
tional education in the army. Federali- 
zation of the National Guard would be 
accomplished thru Federal pay and 
thru a requirement making the militia- 
men subject to the orders of the Presi- 
dent. 

The next step in the preparedness 
activities of Congress has to do with 
the Naval bill. The majority of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
prepared a report which ignores the 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Navy for the adoption of a five 
year building program, and cuts down 
as well his proposals for the coming 
year. The Daniels program for 1917 
called for two dreadnoughts, two battle 
cruisers, three scout cruisers, fifteen 
destroyers, five fleet submarines, twen- 
ty-five coast submarines, two gunboats 
and one hospital ship. The Naval Com- 
mittee’s proposals are for five battle 
cruisers, four scout cruisers, ten de- 
stroyers, three fleet submarines, seven- 
teen coast submarines, one hospital 
ship, one fuel ship and one ammunition 
ship. The Daniels program for the next 
five years would provide for ten dread- 
noughts, six battle cruisers, ten scout 
cruisers, fifty destroyers, fifteen fleet 
submarines, eighty-five coast subma- 
rines, four gunboats, two fuel ships, 
one ammunition ship and one repair 
ship. This aspect of the naval situation, 
involving the element of planning for 
a period of years to come, is ignored by 
the Democratic majority of the Naval 
Committee. 

The Republican minority is to recom- 
mend a program for building six battle 
cruisers, two dreadnoughts, six scout 
cruisers, twenty-eight destroyers, fifty 
submarines and several auxiliary ships. 

The calm disregard by the majority 
of the committee of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s recommendations, approved by 
the President in his annual message to 
Congress, and its revolutionary pro- 
posal to build no dreadnoughts what- 


Preparedness 
in Congress 


ever next year, is sure to cause a pret- 
ty fight in Congress. The final program 
will doubtiess be quite different from 
anything now suggested. 


The House Does han a — 
aie 

Some Legislating adopted in the Sen- 
ate with but five dissenting votes, 
passed the House last week with only 
ten voting in the negative. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five Representatives 
voted for the bill. The two bills passed 
by the Senate and the House are not 
identical, tho the differences between 
them are ones of detail rather than of 
principle. In conference the measure 
will be worked out into more practical 
shape, and the ultimate passage of the 
composite bill will, of course, be merely 
a matter of time. 

The House has also passed the Ad- 
ministration’s shipping bill by almost a 
purely party vote. The 211 affirmative 
votes included those of a dozen minor- 
ity members and the 161 negative votes 
those of two Democrats. The purpose 
of the biil is twofold: to permit the 
Federal Government to create a mer- 
chant marine by building, purchasing, 
leasing or chartering vessels to be used 
for commercial purposes, as naval aux- 
iliaries and army transports, such ves- 
sels to be operated by a corporation or- 
ganized by the government in case 
private capital would not avail itself of 
the opportunity to lease government- 
owned vessels and operate them; and 

















BRANDEIS OR ? 
The portrait of Mr. Brandeis on a recent cover 
of The Independent was altered by a student at 
the College of Wooster to bring out the striking 
resemblance between the ‘“‘People’s Attorney” and 
Abraham Lincoln 





to create a shipping board with power 
to regulate the rates and practises of 
ocean carriers. 

Before the bill could be passed it 
was found necessary to adopt an 
amendment limiting the government op- 
eration of steamship lines to a period 
of five years after the close of the 
Great War. The bill provides that Pan- 
ama Canal bonds shall be sold to 
finance the proposed shipping corpora- 
tion. 

A bill providing appropriations of 
$45,000,000 to be expended for the gen- 
eral improvement of the Mississippi 
and Sacramento rivers for the purpose 
of controlling floods was passed last 
week in the House and now goes to the 
Senate. 


The status of the Ameri- 
In Mexico can expeditionary forces in 

Mexico is no more definite 
than it has been from the start. A new 
note from General Warranza on the sit- 
uation is expected in Washington at 
any time. It is hoped, and indeed ex- 
pected, that it will be friendly in tone 
and will not insist upon the request for 
the withdrawal of the American troops. 

Meanwhile a little flying squadron of 
the Eighth Cavary has come up with 
some of the raiders upon Glen Springs 
and rescued the two Americans who 
were captured in that raid. Five of the 
bandits were killed by the pursuing 
cavalry and two captured. 

General Funston is going steadily 
ahead with the work of organizing the 
border patrol for the purpose of polic- 
ing the danger zone across the line. 

There is no news of Villa. 


The R 1 It is characteristic of 
Pl + sm t Mr. Roosevelt, when 
Platform he wants to attack a 

policy, to go to the place where that 
policy is, so to speak, at home. So last 
week he went to Detroit and set forth 
at length his views on those issues be- 
fore the country, the opposition to 
which has been personified by Henry 
Ford. In his speech Mr. Roosevelt made 
no personal attack upon Mr. Ford or 
anyone else, for that matter, but con- 
tented himself with a long, elaborate 
and particularly temperate statement 
of his beliefs. He prefaced his discus- 
sion of the issues with a brief appre- 
ciation of the man whose views he was 
to combat, in which he said: 

For Mr. Ford personally, I feel not 
merely friendliness, but in many respects a 
very genuine admiration. There is much in 
the methods and very much in the purposes 
with which he has conducted his business, 
notably in his relations to his working peo- 
ple, that commands my hearty sympathy 
and respect. Moreover, there is always 
something attractive to an American in the 
career of a man who has raised himself 
from the industrial ranks until he is one of 
the captains of industry. 

As Mr. Roosevelt sees it, and there 
is a great deal of evidence that many 
other Americans see eye to eye with 
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Paul Thompson 


THE LADY OR THE JINGO—BOTH SIDES OF THE PREPAREDNESS QUESTION 
The Committee on Industrial Prepardtiness recently mobilized a number of illustrators and car- 
toonists at a dinner in New York to enlist them in the campaign for adequate national defenses. 
James Montgomery Flagg brought the drawing, ‘‘Armless,’’ which thus heads the preparedness 
poster parade. In New York the Woman’s Peace Party is holding an exhibition designed to drive 
ome the anti-preparation case, and Uncle Sam, prepared, is a leading exhibit 


him in this matter, “there are at this 
time two great issues before us, both 
inseparably bound together. They are 
the issues of Americanism and pre- 
paredness.” In facing these issues he 
declares that there can be no compro- 
mise. 

If there is to be no compromise, 
then we must have real and not sham 
preparedness. The issue is, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, 


Are we prepared with a sane and lofty 
idealism to fit ourselves to render great 
service to mankind by rendering ourselves 
fit for our own service, or are we content 
to avoid effort and labor in the present by 
preparing to tread the path that China has 
trodden? There is no use in saying 
that we will fit ourselves to defend our- 
selves a little, but not much. Such a posi- 
tion is equivalent to announcing that, if 
necessary, we shall hit, but that we shall 
only hit soft. The only right principle is to 
prepare thoroly or not at all. The only 
right principle is to avoid hitting if it is 
possible to do so, but never under any cir- 
cumstances to hit soft. To go to war a little, 
but not much, is the one absolutely certain 
way to insure disaster. To prepare a little, 
but not much, stands on a par with a city 
developing a fire department which, after a 
fire occurs, can put it out a little, but not 
much. 


The object of preparedness, in the 
view of Mr. Roosevelt, is not war but 
the prevention of war. As he put it, “I 
am advocating preparedness so as to 
avoid war, and I am advocating pre- 
paredness in the work of peace as in 
military matters.” 

The measure of the preparedness 
which he desires in military and naval 
matters is this: 

I believe in a thoroly efficient navy, the 
second in size in the world. I believe in a 
small but thoroly efficient regular army, an 
army of 250,000 men, with a proper reserve. 
This would give us a mobile army of 125,- 
000 men. But back of the regular army and 
navy must stand the strength of the people 
themselves, and this strength must be pre- 
pared in advance or it will be utterly use- 
less in time of trial. 

To the end that the people may be 
themselves prepared to stand behind 
the army and the navy in the time of 


national danger, Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves in “universal service based on 
universal training.” 


I think it would be not only of incal- 
culable benefit to the nation in the event of 
war, but of incalculable benefit to the in- 
dividuals undergoing it, and, therefore, to 
the nation, as regards the work of peace. 
I believe that the dog-tent would prove a 
most effective agent for democratizing and 
nationalizing our life; quite as much so as 
the public school, and far more so than the 
American factory and the American city as 
they are today. 


But Mr. Roosevelt does not believe 
“that preparedness for national power 
lies wholly in guns and ships and 
armed men.” In order that we may 
have the other essentials of prepared- 
ness, he declares: 


There must be a deliberate purpose to see 
that health and well-being of the workers, 
their standard of wages and of living and 
of the education of their children are held 
up to the level that will insure the greatest 
national efficiency, not only for the present, 
but for the future. “~_ 

We must abolish pork-barrel methods in 
the army—as regards army posts, navy 
yards, as regards everything else. — 

Pork-barrel graft is a crime against the 
nation when the army and navy are in- 
volved. But honesty and efficiency in man- 
aging the army and navy only represent 
the beginning of military preparedness. 

We can have no effective army unless 
business is mobilized and especially unless 
our transportation system is nationalized. 
The railroads, whose business is directly or 
indirectly interstate, must, in all their re- 
lations, be regulated by the national govern- 
ment and not by forty-eight conflicting 
state governments. °° 

The merchant marine must be developed 
not only for our own purposes of peace, but 
as a basis for the navy. It must be propor- 
tionate to the transportation needs and to 
the navy of this country. Our merchant 
fleet must build up a naval reserve. We 
must safeguard the rights of our sailors, 
but we can only do so if we upbuild the 
lines of ships on which they are to serve. 


It was a forceful and effective 
speech. No better statement could be 
made of the position of those who 
hold the view that preparedness in full 
measure is the one great national duty 
that confronts us at this time. 


, ,. In an address before 
The President's the Press Club in 


Problems Washington last week 
President Wilson set forth some of the 
most perplexing difficulties under 
which the Chief Executive labors in 
critical times like these. In the course 
of his address he said: 


You can imagine the strain upon the 
feeling of any man who is trying to inter- 
pret the spirit of his country when he feels 
that that spirit cannot have its own way 
beyond a certain point. And one of the 
greatest points of strain upon me, if I may 
be permitted to point it out, was this: 

There are two reasons why the chief 
wish of America is for peace. One is that 
they love peace and have nothing to do with 
the present quarrel, and the other is that 
they believe the present quarrel has carried 
those engaged in it so far that they cannot 
be held to ordinary standards of responsi- 
bility, and that, therefore, as some men 
have exprest it to me, since the rest of 
the world is mad, why should we not simply 
refuse to have anything to do with the rest 
of the world in the ordinary channels of 
action? Why not let the storm pass, and 
then, when it is all over, have the reckon- 
ings? 

Knowing that from both these two points 
of view the passion of America was for 
peace, I was, nevertheless, aware that 
America is one of the nations of the world 
not only, but one of the chief nations of 
the world—a nation that grows more and 
more powerful almost in spite of herself; 
that grows morally more and more influen- 
tial even when she is not aware of it, and 
that if she is to play the part which she 
most covets it is necessary that she should 
act more or less from the point of view of 
the rest of the world. 

If I cannot retain my moral influence 
over a man except by occasionally knocking 
him down; if that is the only basis upon 
which he will respect me, then for the sake 
of his soul I have got occasionally to knock 
him down. a 

So I say that I have been aware that, to 
do the very thing that we are proudest of 
the ability to do, there might come a time 
when we would have to do it in a way that 
we would prefer not to do it; and the great 
burden on my spirits, gentlemen, has been 
that it has been up to me to choose when 
that time came. 

Can you imagine a thing more calculated 
to keep a man awake at nights than that? 

Because, just because, I did not feel that 
I was the whole thing and was aware that 
my duty was a duty of interpretation, how 
could I be sure that I had the right ele- 
ments of information by which to interpret 
truly? 

What we are now talking about is large- 
ly spiritual. You say, “All the people out 
my way think so and so.” Now, I know 
perfectly well that you have not talked 
with all the people out your way. I find 
that out again and again, and so you are 
taken by surprize. The people of the United 
States are not asking anybody’s leave to 
do their own thinking, and are not asking 
anybody to tip them off what they ought 
to think. They are thinking for themselves, 
every man for himself; and you do not 
know, and the worst of it is, since the re- 
sponsibility is mine, I do not know what 
they are thinking about. 

i have the most imperfect means of find- 
ing out, and yet I have got to act as if I 
knew. That is the burden of it, and I tell 
you, gentlemen, it is a pretty serious bur- 
den, particularly if you look upon the office 
as I do—that I am not put here to do what 
I please. If I were, it would have been very 
much more interesting than it has been. I 
am put here to interpret, to register, to sug- 
gest, and, more than that, and much great- 
er than that, to be suggested to. 


Truly, there is no bigger job, no 
harder task than being President, and 
it does not take the man who has the 
fortune to be selected for the job very 
long to find it out. 
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The session of the 
New York Legis- 
lature which came 
to a close a month ago left some try- 
ing problems for Governor Whitman to 
solve. For instance, in the matter of a 
new prison to take the place of Sing 
Sing, the legislators avoided responsi- 
bility by the clumsy expedient of pass- 
ing two biils with different provisions. 
It was obvious that both bills could not 
become law; the Governor must veto 
one or both of them. Fortunately Mr. 
Whitman rose to the opportunity pre- 
sented by the cowardice of the legis- 
lators, and vetoed the bad bill of the 
pair, and signed the good one. 

Sing Sing Prison has long been a 
pestilential disgrace to civilization. Not 
only is it old, unsanitary and inade- 
quate, but.the plan upon which it is 
built—the Bastile cell block plan—is a 
relic of the Dark Ages. 

The need for radical improvement in 
the State’s chief prison, long voiced by 
advocates of prison reform, was 
brought vividly into public notice by 
the appointment as warden of Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Mr. Osborne is still suf- 
fering under the persecution waged 
against him under the guise of law for 
ulterior motives. The criminal case 
brought against him is being smashed 
just as fast as the deliberate machinery 
of the law can move its ponderous 
wheels; but it may be several months 
yet before the process is complete. 

Meanwhile Mr. Osborne has the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the me- 
dieval cell block of Sing Sing is to give 
way to a new institution built in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of modern en- 
lightenment as to the treatment of 
those who have broken the State’s laws. 
The house of horrors that is Sing Sing, 
the propagating and distributing sta- 
tion for disease and vice, is to go. A 
farm and industrial prison on a better 
site is to take its place. 


The End of 
Sing Sing in Sight 


Another  cour- 
ageous veto by 
Governor Whit- 
man of a vicious legacy of the depart- 
ed legislature dealt with the conditions 
of labor of women and minors in the 
canning industry. Each year an attack 
is made in the New York Legislature 
upon the laws which protect these 
workers from exploitation. Each year 
legislators are found ready to serve 
the selfish ends of greedy manufactur- 
ers at the expense of humanity. The 
bill passed this year by the Legislature 
would have made it possible for women 
to be worked twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week, during the rush 
season from June 15 to October 15. 
Governor Whitman also refused his 
approval to the bill establishing a 
board of censorship over moving pic- 
ture films and imposing a tax upon 
each film presented. The tax provision, 
it was estimated, would return an an- 
nual income to the state of more than 
a million dollars. It would, said Mr. 
Whitman, impose an unnecessary hard- 
ship upon the motion picture industry. 
“The moving picture theater,” said the 
Governor, “because of the nominal 


Other Vetoes by 
Governor Whitman 


admission fee of from five to ten cents, 
has become the principal form of en- 
tertainment which can generally be 
enjoyed by persons of limited means. 
I believe it to be a fact that 
the burden imposed by this bill in re- 
spect to the tax on the producers and 
lessors of these films would be so great 
as to close many of these places of 
exhibition.” He further declared that 
he had found such fundamental objec- 
tions to the procedure under the cen- 
sorship provision of the bill that it was 
not necessary or possible to consider 
the fundamental question of the desir- 
ability of such censorship. 

The Independent recently exprest 
editorially its views on the unsound- 
ness of any governmental censorship 
whatever over dramatic productions, 
even when the screen takes the place 
of the stage. Governor Whitman’s veto 
is in the line of sound public policy. 


In the town of 
Waco, Texas, last 
week a crowd of 
15,000 persons watched a human being 
burned to death. It was no accident, 
but deliberate intent. A negro boy of 
eighteen had criminally assaulted and 
killed a white woman seven days be- 
fore. He had been arrested, indicted, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death in astonishingly brief space of 
time. 

Then the mob seized him and burned 
him to death in the public square, 
while men, women and children looked 
on. It was a peculiarly atrocious case 
of lynch law. It had none of the usual 
circumstances that are offered in pal- 
liation. The offender had been convict- 
ed and would have been put to death 
legally in due course. There could be 
no contention that justice might be 
cheated. His lynching was simply an 
orgy of mob brutality and savage lust. 

The young negro’s crime was a hor- 
rible one. The crime of the people of 


A Terrible Crime 
in Texas 


Waco was more horrible and a deeper 
stain upon the fair name of Texas. 


Beyond the Alps On Monday, May 15, 
: almost exactly a 
Lies Italy year from the date 
when Italy declared war upon Austria, 
the Austrian troops in the Trentino be- 
gan an advance movement which in a 
few days carried them over the Italian 
frontier. During all this time the Aus- 
trians have kept to the defensive and 
been content to hold the lines that had 
been fortified a few miles within the 
boundary. The Italian troops, tho out- 
numbering their opponents some four 
to one, have been unable to break thru 
these lines at any point or to capture 
any important stronghold. The Italian 
soldiers appear to have fought bravely 
and they seem to have been abundant- 
ly supplied with munitions, but the ut- 
most they have been able to accomplish 
is to push their lines from three to five 
miles into Austrian territory in several 
sectors and at one point near the coast 
about ten miles. 

Even more humiliating to Italian 
pride was the course of events on the 
other side of the Adriatic. Here Italy 
has long claimed special interests, for 
the King of Montenegro is the father of 
the Queen of Italy, and the Albanian 
coast has been regarded as eventually 
coming within the domain of Greater 
Italy. Yet the Italian troops that had 
been shipped across the Adriatic of- 
fered no resistance when the Austrians 
swept over Montenegro and Albania. 
Only one point on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic, the city of Avlona, has 
been held by the Italians and this is 
now threatened by Austrian attack 
from sea and land. A hundred and fifty 
vessels are said to have been assembled 
at Fiume, the Hungarian port on the 
Adriatic, in order to convey an Aus- 
trian army to Durazzo, the capital of 
Albania. From this point they can 
march down the coast to Aviona. 
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WHERE OUR OWN WAR NEWS COMES FROM 


General Pershing giving an interview to the newspaper correspondents at Field Headquarters 
near Namiquipa, Mexico 
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THE AUSTRIAN INVASION OF ITALY 


The Austrians have taken the offensive by massing troops in the Trentino tongue and attacking 
the frontier at various points in the direction of Verona and Vicenza 


, The Allies naturally ex- 
poe oat pected that the accession 

of Italy with some three 
million potential troops would make a 
great difference in the course of the 
war, and they have not been able 
wholly to conceal their disappointment 
at the failure of the Italians to deliver 
any effective blows or even to divert 
any considerable proportion of the Aus- 
trian army from the Russian and 
Serbian fields to the Itaiian frontier. 
None of the Allied armies, with the ex- 
ception of the British, has made so lit- 
tle progress as the Italian. Since Italy 
did not enter the war until nine months 
after its outbreak she had ample op- 
portunity for preparation, and she was 
supplied with all the necessary funds 
for this purpose by Great Britain and 
France. 

But by bringing Italy into the war 
the Allies alienated Greece, and as it 
has turned out Greece might have been 
more use to them, for it was thru the 
inactivity of Greece and the accession 
of Bulgaria that the Central Powers 
were enabled to conquer Serbia and con- 
nect with Constantinople. From this 
followed the defeat of the British on 
the Dardanelles and the Tigris. Méan- 
while Greece has seized the opportunity 
to occupy the Epirote provinces of 
southern Albania, back of Avlona, 


which Italy has coveted. The repre- 
sentatives of this district are now ad- 
mitted to the Greek Parliament. 

Italy has never declared war upon 
Germany, so the old treaty which binds 
these nations in a defensive alliance is 
still nominaily in force. Nor have the 
German ships in Italian ports yet been 
seized by the Italian Government, al- 
tho, curiously enough, the German 
ships seized by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have been sent to Italy to aid in 
the campaign against the Austrians. 

A year ago, when Italy was hesitat- 
ing whether to engage in the war, Aus- 
tria offered her the Trentino and a 
strip along the Isonzo frontier if she 
would maintain her neutrality, but this 
was rejected as insufficient to satisfy 
the aspirations of the Italian Irre- 
dentists. The territory gained by the 
Italians during the past year at a cost 
of several hundred thousand men is not 
nearly so large as that offered Italy to 
remain at peace. 

But the entrance of Italy in the war 
has been of great advantage to the 
Allies in many ways, especially in clos- 
ing the ring around the Central Pow- 
ers and shutting the last door thru 
which they could get supplies from the 
outside world. The lack of success of 
the Italian troops in the field does not 
appear so surprising when we consider 





that the Austrian frontier fortifica- 
tions, which they were attacking, were 
not improvised entrenchments in the 
open plain like those held by the 
French, British and Germans in France 
and Belgium, but a carefully con- 
structed system of defenses located 
upon the hights overlooking the Italian 
plains. When Austria surrendered the 
province of Venetia to Italy in 1866 
she insisted upon drawing the boundary 
line upon the edge of the mountains, so 
as to give her the strategic advantage 
that she is now utilizing. 


The southern point of 
Austrian Tyrol, known 
from its chief city as 
the Trentino, juts down into Italy like 
an Alpine peninsula. At its tip it is 
split by the Lago di Garda, most of 
which is Italian waters, but dominated 
by the hills on either side which were 
held and fortified by the Austrians. Ve- 
rona and Vicenza are both within twenty- 
five miles of the Austrian frontier and 
an advance of another twenty-five miles 
beyond Vicenza would bring the Aus- 
trians to Venice and cut off the prov- 
ince of Venetia from the rest of Italy. 
Venetia was gained by Italy fifty years 
ago thru Prussian prowess rather than 
her own efforts, for the Italian gen- 
erals and admirals made a muddle of 
the 1866 campaign against Austria. 
Austria has never ceased to look with 
longing upon her lost Venetia, altho the 
province is altogether Italian in popu- 
lation and sympathies. 

But the reconquest of Venetia seems 
too ambitious a project for the Aus- 
trians to undertake at this stage of the 
war—and it may be that the invasion 
of Italy from the Trentino is intended, 
like the German attack upon Verdun, to 
forestall an offensive on the part of the 
Italians in another quarter. We may 
surmise that the recent visit of Pre- 
mier Asquith to Rome for the purpose 
of stimulating the Italians to greater 
activity and it was rumored that they 
were massing troops for a vigorous at- 
tack upon the eastern front along the 
Isonzo River. 

At any rate General Cadorna has 
been forced to transfer his headquarters 


The Trentino 
Campaign 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 15—Austrians advance in Tren- 
tino. Trial of Sir Roger Casement 
for high treason begins. 

May 16—Austrians gain on Adige and 
Astico. Russians cross Persian bor- 
der toward Mosul. 

May 17—Three German ships sunk 
by British submarines in the Baltic. 
French and German aviators fight 
33 battles in the air. 

May 18—Germans take trenches on 
Hill 304. El Arish, near Egyptian 
frontier, bombarded by British war- 
ships and aeroplanes. 

May 19—Austrians take Col Santo, 
south of Rovereto. Dunkirk bom- 
barded by German aeroplanes. 

May 20—Italians take Col di Lana, in 
Venetian Alps. Germans repulsed 
on Dead Man Hill. 

May 21—Cossacks join British on 
Tigris. French regain Haudromont 
quarries, east of Meuse. 
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from the Isonzo frontier to the Tren- 
tino, where the Austrians are pouring 
down the valleys leading into Italy. 
Three of these leading southeast from 
Trent seem to be the avenues chosen 
for the Austrian invasion. The first is 
the Lagarina valley thru which flows 
the Adige River, a gorge so wild that 
it was taken by Dante for one of the 
scenes of his “Inferno.” The Adige 
runs down just east of Lake Garda to 
Verona. Further to the east is the 
Astico River, which flows thru Vicenza 
to Venice. Beyond this is the Brenta 
River, which forms the Sugana valley. 

The Italian troops during the past 
year have been trying to push their 
way up these three valleys to the cities 
of Rovereto and Trent, but had not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating more than five 
miles at the most, and much of this 
ground was recovered by the Austrians 
within four days after their advance 
movement began. The Italians who held 
the passes and peaks seem to have been 
taken by surprize and lost heavily. Ac- 
cording to the Vienna report, the Aus- 
trians took in four days 257 officers, 
12,900 men, 107 guns, 12 28-centimeter 
howitzers and 68 machine guns. On the 
other hand, the Italians claim that the 
Austrians lost 35,000 men in the four 
days’ offensive. 


— The Germans have by no 
: means given up hope of 
Hill capturing Verdun. On the 
contrary they have, during the week, 
renewed their efforts to take the hills 
west of the Meuse River, and their lat- 
est attack was pushed with as much 
vigor as their first two months ago. A 
night assault gave them possession of 
part, at least, of the top of Hill 304, 
and later they gained some of the 
outer trenches on Dead Man Hill, 
which stands next.to it. But at the sec- 
ond line of entrenchments the French 
curtain of fire was so fierce that the 
German wave was stopped and turned 
back. The Germans have during the 
week straightened their line in this 
sector and are now able to attack Dead 
Man Hill from the west, south and 
north simultaneously. 
At other points along the line in 
France and Belgium the Germans have 
been active. In the Argonne forest, 


west of Verdun, and in the Champagne 
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THE RUSSIANS IN FRANCE MUST LEARN TO FIGHT A LA FRANCAIS 


region beyond, they attacked the 
French lines and near Loos and Ar- 
mentiéres the British. A squadron of 
German aeroplanes flying over Dunkirk 
and Bergues killed a dozen persons in- 
cluding women and children. 


Russians Advance a the a 
is likely soon to see 

on Mosul a bigger fight than 

in the days when its name was Nine- 
veh and it was the leading city of the 
world. Now its importance is derived 
from the fact that the overland cara- 
van route from Aleppo along which 
the German Bagdad railroad was to 
come here reaches the Tigris River. 
The capture of this junction by the 
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TRAINING CIVILIANS FOR WAR DUTY IN THE SHOPS 
England not only calls women and some men into her munition plants, but she gives them special 
training for effective work there. This is a class conducted by the London County Council and, 
as the blackboard shows, the teaching gives the workers an intelligent appreciation of their tasks 


Russians from the Caucasus would cut 
Turkey in two and leave Persia to be 
divided between the British and Rus- 
sians. 

The news from this field is too frag- 
mentary and unreliable to enable us 
to place the armies with exactitude or 
even to tell which way the tide is 
going. But it appears that since Field 
Marshal von Mackensen has _ taken 
charge of the Turkish forces in Ar- 
menia the westward advance of the 
Russians from Erzerum upon Erzin- 
gan has been checked and that the 
Russians who are moving south to- 
ward Mosul are meeting with increas- 
ing resistance as they approach the 
Tigris River. Besides this army from 
the north there are said to be two 
other armies approaching from the 
Persian frontier to the northeast, one 
headed toward Mosul and the other to- 
ward Bagdad, 220 miles down stream. 
But the Turkish troops which have 
been engaged against the British on 
the Tigris are now released, thru the 
capture of General Townshend’s army, 
and may be turned against the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

General Sir Percy Lake, who now 
has charge of the British forces in 
Mesopotamia, reports that “a force of 
Russian cavalry has joined General 
Gorringe after a bold and adventurous 
ride.” These Cossacks probably came 
down thru the mountains from the Rus- 
sian army which has marched from 
the Caspian Sea thru Hamadan and 
Kermanshah and crost the border into 
Turkey. 
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CONNECTICUT: According 
to the latest report of State 
Labor Commissioner Hyde, the 
employment agencies conducted 
by his department in Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Water- 
bury and Norwich procured em- 
ployment for 1623 persons out 
of 2750 who applied to them in 
March of this year. Of these 
applicants 1956 were men and 
794 women. About fifty-five per 
cent of the men and seventy 
per cent of the women were 
placed in employment. On the 
other hand, there were more 
than 2000 applications for help 
in the month, and about eighty 
per cent of these demands were 
supplied. This was the largest 
volume of business ever done in 
a month by these agencies. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Congress finally has passed the 
bill, so many times rejected, in- 
corporating the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters in the 
District of Columbia. Among 
the incorporators are some of 
the best known authors and 
artists of the East and one, 
James Whitcomb Riley, from 
west of the Alleghenies. , The 
bill limits the membership of 
the academy to fifty. The stated 
purpose of incorporation is “to 
enable the organization to re- 
ceive and expend any fund 
which, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing literature and the arts, 
may be entrusted to its good 
faith, its experience and its 
knowledge of the best use to 
which such fund may be put.” 
As vacancies occur members of 
the academy are to be chosen 
from the membership of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and 
Letters, by which the academy 
was established in 1905. 


ILLINOIS: The formal open- 
ing of Chicago’s municipal pier 
will be celebrated on Memorial 
Day. It is said to be the larg- 
est and best equipped city pier 
in the world. Located at the 
mouth of the Chicago River, it 
extends 3000 feet into the lake 
and is 300 feet wide, with large 
recreation facilities at its end. 
It is intended to relieve conges- 
tion in the river by taking care 
of most of the freight and pas- 
senger service outside. It has 
cost about $4,600,000, but engi- 
neers say its rentals and con- 
cessions will cover the cost of 
maintenance of all its buildings, 
amortize the original cost and 
pay four per cent on the invest- 
ment. 


KENTUCKY: The passage of 
the so-called Hutcheraft bill by 
the Legislature is said to have 
been followed by the “dryest” 
Sundays Kentucky has _ ever 
known. One provision of this 
bill requires the revocation of a 
liquor license as soon as a vio- 
lation of the law has been 
proved, and a year must elapse 
before another license can be is- 
sued to the same person or toany 
other person at the same loca- 
tion. The Sunday closing law has 
long been a dead letter in most 
of the cities and. towns of the 
state, but it is said that this 
new provision has changed the 
situation. In Louisville on the 
Sunday following the passage 
of the law not a drunken man 
Was seen and not an arrest was 
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made for any cause at the cen- 
tral police station between 7 
a. m. and 11 p. m. 


MARYLAND: A new law, 
said to be unlike any other ever 
enacted by a legislature in this 
country, has been signed by 
Governor Harrington and is to 
go into effect on June 1. It is 
one of the results of that con- 
dition exposed last year by the 
Goldsborough Vice Commission, 
which learned that thousands of 
new-born infants had been dis- 
posed of to private institutions, 
in which a large percentage of 
them had died. The new law 
provides that no _ illegitimate 
child under six montlis of age 
may be separated from its 
mother to be placed in any fos- 
ter home, except under duly at- 
tested necessity for the physical 
good of the mother or child. 
Opponents of the measure fear 
it will lead to many cases of 
deliberate infanticide. 


MICHIGAN: The tuberculosis 
survey of this state, begun last 
October by the Michigan Board 
of Health, has proved surpriz- 
ingly popular, and the board 
has found it impossible to keep 
up with the demands made by 
people who wish to be exam- 
ined. In the six months thir- 
teen of the eighty-three coun- 
ties in the state have béen visit- 
ed and more than 5000 persons 
examined. 2242 cases with either 
positive evidences or suspicious 
indications of tuberculosis were 
found. Nurses visit the homes 
of these persons and give in- 
structions for the improvement 
of living conditions and infor- 
mation on how to prevent con- 
tagion. 


MISSOURI: The United States 
Supreme Court has dismissed 
the appeal of the St. Louis 
street railway lines from the 
decision of the Missouri courts, 
which upheld the ordinance by 
which the City of St. Louis 
places a tax of one mill on each 
street railway passenger. As a 
result of this dismissal the city 
will receive about $3,000,000 in 
back taxes. 


MONTANA: Yellowstone 
County, of which Billings is the 
chief city, has voted $175,000 
in bonds for the construction of 
the first extensive permanent 
roads in the state to be built in 
this way. These roads are to ex- 
tend for a distance of thirty-five 
miles along the line of the Yel- 
lowstone trail, a popular auto- 
mobile route for tourists to the 
Yellowstone and Glacier na- 
tional parks. The _ Billings 
Chamber of Commerce prepared 
the plans and conducted the 
campaign for the bond issue. 


NEBRASKA: After long ne- 
gotiation the Missouri River 
navigation committee of the 
Omaha Commercial Club has 
secured a steamboat of 150 tons 
eargo capacity to run regularly 
between Omaha and Kansas 
City. This last link in the chain 
makes possible river traffic from 
St. Louis to Sioux City. A line 
is already established between 
St. Louis and Kansas City and 
another between Omaha and 
Sioux City. 


NEVADA: The discovery of 
rich deposits of tungsten in 
Humboldt County has created 


as much excitement thruout the 
state as that incidental to the 
free-gold strike in the Willard 
district a few years ago. The 
hills, valleys and gulches in the 
vicinity of Lovelock are alive 
with prospectors, and the towns 
are doing a booming business in 
outfits and supplies. As a re- 
sult of the furious search many 
deposits have been found, and 
money and properties are 
changing hands in rapid succes- 
sion. One mill is said to be 
turning out more than $100,000 
worth of concentrates a month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Among 
the many new fields into which 
the New Hampshire state col- 
lege at Durham has sent its in- 
fluence and assistance is that of 
community development. The 
college has just called its first 
community conference, the an- 
nounced purpose being “to offer 
men and women interested in 
the social problems of commu- 
nity life in this state an oppor- 
tunity to consider and discuss 
common problems and oppor- 
tunities.” An extensive three- 
day program has been arranged, 
with addresses by well-known 
men and women on a_ wide 
range of pertinent subjects. 


OKLAHOMA: Last year, un- 
der a new law, the collection 
of the Oklahoma income tax 
was taken out of the hands of 
the county assessors and turned 
over to the State Auditor. Un- 
der the old law the assessors 
had found only 157 persons sub- 
ject to the tax and had collected 
only $2900. In the first year 
under the new law State Audi- 
tor Howard succeeded in col- 
lecting more than $200,000. Be- 
lieving he had not yet found 
more than half of what was 
due, he recently went to Wash- 
ington to get the names of 2: 
Oklahomans who are under- 
stood to have paid income tax 
to the Federal Government. Ac- 
cess to the records there was 
denied him, and he took the 
matter to Senator Gore and the 
Oklahoma congressmen, with 
the result that they are seeking 
to change the federal law so as 
to provide for the interchange 
of such information between 
the federal tax authorities and 
those of states having income 
tax laws. 


TENNESSEE: This state has 
what is called an “ouster” law. 
The Chattanooga Times de- 
scribes it as “a law to enforce a 
law that was passed to enforce 
another law for which the peo- 
ple apparently had no respect.” 
Under this three-ply law Squire 
Barrett was ousted from the 
Bradley County Court, where- 
upon he went to the people of 
his district upon the proposi- 
tion that the ouster law was an 
instrument of persecution of 
the “ins” by the “outs,” and 
not wanted on the statute 
books; and the people stood by 
him. Now the whole state is 
taking sides, and it looks as if 
nothing short of a referendum 
could settle the matter. 


WASHINGTON: By a vote 
of six judges to three, the 
Supreme Court of this state has 
decided that the $1,500,000 
eapitol bond issue is unconsti- 
tutional. This issue was au- 
thorized by the Legislature last 
year for the purpose of paying 


back into the general fund 
moneys borrowed by the Capi- 
tol Commission and of complet- 
ing the Temple of Justice. The 
Legislature guaranteed interest 
payments on the bonds by pro- 
viding a tax levy to tide over 
until the sale of capitol grant 
lands would cover this expense 
and repay to the general fund 
the amounts paid by direct 
taxation on the capitol bonds. 
The court holds this to be con- 
trary to the constitutional pro- 
vision which restricts the im- 
position of taxes without au- 
 -—rccre by vote of the peo- 
ple. 


WEST VIRGINIA: For two 
years Philip J. Walsh, general 
superintendent of road con- 
struction in Kanawha County, 
has been in charge of camps of 
prisoners furnished by the state 
to that county at 75 cents for a 
day of nine hours of road work. 
The state feeds, clothes and 
guards the prisoners, who work 
entirely under the honor sys- 
tem and are treated as paid la- 
borers, the guards being un- 
armed. In a recent report, Mr. 
Walsh said: “I would rather 
work with a crew of prisoners 
from the state penitentiary, be- 
cause I can secure better re- 
sults than with any gang of 
free labor I ever saw. This is 
the way to build your highways. 
It gives the poor unfortunates a 
leg up in life; it’s a man-to-a- 
man’s job, and it gives you a 
dollar’s worth-of road for every 
dollar spent.” 


WISCONSIN: In 1893 the 
state Legislature authorized 
Milwaukee to establish a muni- 
cipal lighting plant. Five times 
since then the people of the city 
have voted strongly in favor of 
issuing bonds for this purpose, 
the amount to be spent in- 
creasing each time. Four times 
nothing came of it. At the re- 
cent city election they voted 
three to one for a bond issue 
of $750,000 to establish a dis- 
tribution system, the city to 
provide the entire equipment, 
but to buy current from a pri- 
vate company. Now the Coun- 
cil has passed the necessary 
ordinance and the new mayor 
has signed it. But it has cost the 
people five elections and twen- 
ty-three years of waiting. 


WYOMING: Aron article on 
“Resources of the Arid Land 
States,” by I. S. Bartlett, of 
Cheyenne, was recently read 
into the United States Senate 
journal by Senator Shafroth of 
Colorado as an argument in fa- 
vor of the proposed 640-acre 
homestead law. Among other 
things, it contained a_state- 
ment of the value of just a 
few of Wyoming's undeveloped 
resources as tabulated from 
United States geological sur- 
veys, state geological reports 
and official investigations. In- 
cluded in a total of $61,305,- 
000,000 are such items as 424,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal at ten 
cents a ton, and 20,000,000 acres 
of oil deposits at $500 an acre, 
Yet Wyoming has a population 
of only 150,000, tho its area 
equals that of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania combined, where 
there are 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
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HUGHES—-WHYv 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


thing in the life of Charles E. 

Hughes is that in whatever po- 
sition he has been placed he fixed his 
eyes upon the need of the situation, 
used all his energy and devotion in 
meeting it, and accomplished his task 
with extraordinary success. 

There was no better student at 
Madison or Brown, no better young 
lawyer at the New York bar, no bet- 
ter professor at Cornell University, 
no better public investigator in all 
the body of insurance experts. When 
he was summoned to the office of 
Chief Executive of the State of New 
York he gave us an administration 
and a leadership which ranked him 
among the greatest Governors we 
have had in the entire history of the 
state. And, tho a layman may hesi- 
tate to pronounce any verdict upon 
judges, I am confident that public 
opinion does not rate Mr. Justice 
Hughes second to any judge who to- 
day sits upon the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

But whether sitting in the high 
and sheltered places of justice, or ad- 
ministering in the full blaze of party 
criticism the multifarious and 
weighty affairs of the Empire State, 
or engaged in the private practise of 
a stirring and keenly competitive 
profession, the thing that arouses 
wonder and admiration is the ade- 
quacy, the ample and apparently easy 
adequacy, which Mr. Hughes brings 
to every task. His’ whole public 
life has been a succession of great 
and surprizing achievements. If 
any man is equal to the Presi- 
dency he is, for he has been equal 
to every other great office. :And 
there is no better training school for 
the Presidency, and no better testing- 
place for a Presidential candidate, 
than the Governorship of the State 
of New York. 


Prring in the most remarkable 


HAT a leader Hughes would 
make for the Republican party! 
His personality, character and public 
record would reinspire and intensify 
popular confidence in “the party of 
moral ideals.” For, strong and capa- 
cious as his intellect is, it was not pri- 
marily by his intellect, but by his 
honesty, sincerity, courage, independ- 
ence, inflexible principle, and resolute 
devotion to the public good, uncolored 
by the shadow of personal or party 
advantage, thathe rallied to his stand- 
ard the voters of New York State and 
established thruout the Republic the 
reputation of a great statesman and 
high-minded party leader. 
And what a campaigner he would 








The man whom we have asked 
to interpret the Hughes “boom” 
for us is a staunch Republican. 
As President of Cornell Univer- 
sity he was associated with Justice 
Hughes when he taught there, 
and he has seen service in the 
diplomatic corps and as a Philip- 
pine commissioner.—THE EDITOR. 




















be! In the presidential campaign of 
1908 he so far surpassed every other 
Republican speaker that he had 
scarcely a second. His great speech 
at Youngstown was like a broadside 
from a whole battalion of orators. 
His luminous exposition and fiery 
eloquence pierced even to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow of 
all the progeny of Mr. Bryan’s rhet- 
oric. And not only Mr. Bryan, but 
President Wilson, at once the most 
finished and the most effective speak- 
er of the Democratic party, will be 
in the campaign of 1916. It will be no 
easy thing to overcome him, for the 
President besides being an able man 
and a trained orator, is also a shrewd 
politician with a thoro knowledge of 
recent politics. What other Republi- 
can is so well qualified to be our 
protagonist in this combat as Charles 
E. Hughes? 

The instinct of the people, as is 
always the case, is wiser than the 
plans and devices of the political 
managers. The people have made up 
their minds that Hughes is to be the 
next President of the United States. 
They are demanding in no uncertain 
tones his nomination by the Republi- 
can Convention in Chicago. A man 
must be blind indeed who does not 
recognize the strength, the pervasive- 
ness, the insistency, and the constant 
growth of the “Hughes sentiment.” 
And the amazing thing is that it is 
absolutely and entirely spontaneous. 
There are no Hughes agents, no 
Hughes organization, no Hughes 
money, no Hughes press—nothing, as 
Colonel Harvey has so well said, but 
the people. The time, however, has 
arrived in America when the people 
have their way, and no _ political 
Canute dare attempt in Chicago to 
sweep back this irresistible tide of 
popular Hughes sentiment. 

Who else is there that the Repub- 
licans can assuredly elect? With any 
other nominee the prospect of elec- 
tion is at best a hope; with Hughes 
it is a certainty. President Wilson is 
going to be a much stronger candi- 
date than our Republican managers 
and spokesmen imagine. We need an 
opposing candidate who can unite the 


Republican party, inspire it with 
heroic leadership, and evoke all its 
latent strength. Hughes, who was on 
the Supreme Court bench two years 
before the party disruption of 1912, 
is the man capable of accomplishing 
these results. Conservatives and 
progressives, organization men and 
independents, will alike support the 
man they came to know, admire, and 
trust while Governor of New York. 
It would almost seem as if, in the 
interval, he had been specially set 
apart and preserved for the present 
emergency in the life of our nation 
and of mankind. 

But may not some “dark horse” 
emerge at Chicago? The day of “dark 
horses” is gone. A “dark horse pre- 
supposes a party organization capa- 
ble of delivering the party vote. But 
the people are today too independent 
to suffer this delivery of their votes. 


HE strength of Hughes is the 

people’s desire for him. He him- 
self has not been and will not be a 
candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation. There is, in my opinion, only 
one way in which the Republican 
party can secure him. If they want 
him they must draft him for the 
service. Such a call he could not de- 
cline. Read the words he addrest to 
the New York Republican Club on 
October 18, 1907: 

“To me public office means a bur- 
den of responsibility—a burden of in- 
cessant toil at times almost intoler- 
able—which under honorable condi- 
tions and at the command of the peo- 
ple it may be a duty and even a pleas- 
ure to assume, but is far from being 
an object of ambition.” 

Mr. Justice Hughes is today 
stopped from saying a word on 
politics. But fortunately his acts and 
speeches while Governor of New York 
give ample information as to his atti- 
tude, not only on state, but on na- 
tional policies. 

President Wilson has been success- 
ful in establishing himself as leader 
of his party, but the price paid has 
been especially marked in the im- 
pairment of the nation’s administra- 
tive service. Now Governor Hughes 
held that “the administration of of- 
fice is at least three-fourths of po- 
litical life,” and he devoted his su- 
preme energies to the maintenance 
of the highest administrative stand- 
ards. He held that a perfect admin- 
istration of every office would dispel 
almost all the problems which now 
perplex us. 

This conception determined the 
kind of men he appointed to office. 
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Appreciating political activity and 
party service, he would nevertheless 
not use public office to reward party 
workers. An honorable political ex- 
perience might indeed be a supple- 
mentary advantage in an official, but 
what Governor Hughes demanded 
primarily and fundamentally was 
“men adapted to the office with the 
character and the capacity which will 
enable them to discharge its duties.” 


HE issue of the hour is prepared- 

ness. But as far back as January 
31, 1908, Governor Hughes, while as- 
serting that American ideals were 
those of peace and opposition to ag- 
gression, ‘vhich he regarded as “our 
surest protection,” made also this 
memorable declaration: 

“It is entirely consistent with these 
aims, and it is our duty, to make ade- 
quate provision for our defense and 
to maintain the efficiency of our 
Army and Navy. And this I favor.” 

In the same speech Governor 
Hughes declared that he believed in 
a protective tariff. It was essential, 
he said, to the maintenance of the 
American scale of wages and the 
American standard of living. But 
he was opposed to a tariff which au- 
thorized exorbitant rates or special 
privileges, and he recommended the 
appointment of an expert tariff com- 
mission to ascertain just and rea- 
sonable rates in harmony with the 
protective principle. 

As to the Philippines Governor 


Hughes held that “in the meantime” 
we must omit no effort to prepare the 
Filipinos for self-government. And 
looking to the future, he added: 

“When they are able to govern 
themselves and are in a position to 
maintain their independence, the 
American people will not deny them 
the boon which we ourselves have so 
highly prized.” 

Governor Hughes’s attitude 
toward property on the one hand 
and to special privilege on the other 
was finely illustrated in his cam- 
paign for the regulation of our pub- 
lic service corporations which finally 
issued in the enactment of a memor- 
able statute establishing the New 
York Public Service Commissions. 
He insisted that the Legislature 
should no longer harry the railways 
with adverse legislation, but leave it 
to those Commissions after patient 
investigation of the facts to do jus- 
tice in each individual case. 

Governor Hughes was always deep- 
ly interested in every effort to im- 
prove the conditions of the wage- 
earners. He favored employers’ lia- 
bility legislation and approved the 
laws with regard to safety appliances 
and hours of labor in railroad serv- 
ice; and he laid down the principle 
that 
“wherever the Government comes 
into direct relation to labor, proper 
conditions with regard to hours, 
wages, safety, and compensation for 
accidents should be provided.” 


WILL THE MOUNTAIN COME TO MAHOMET? 


The extension of the functions of 
the National Government in conse- 
quence of the operation of powerful 
forces in the world of business which 
ignore state lines was as obvious to 
Governor Hughes as to other thought- 
ful men who had given attention to 
the matter. The recognition of this 
potent factor in the economic life of 
the nation will involve legislation in 
the future. And when the world-war 
is over, and international relations 
readjusted, perhaps there will be no 
graver or more difficult question to 
come before the American people. 
Governor Hughes summarized his 
views on the subject in 1908 in the 
following sentences: 

“It cannot be regarded as a policy 
of unwise centralization that, wher- 
ever there is a serious evil demanding 
governmental correction which af- 
flicts interstate commerce and hence 
is beyond the control of the states, 
the power of Congress should unhes- 
itatingly be exercized. 

At any rate the questions of today 
will not be the questions of the next 
four years, which, of course, no one 
can foretell. The American people are 
called on this year to elect to the 
Presidency a man brave, wise; hon- 
est, independent, and strong enough 
to grapple successfully with what- 
ever issues may arise. For this office 
both his own public record and the 
general voice of the people have des- 
ignated Charles Evans Hughes. 

Ithaca, New York 
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Sie werden doch vereint. 








Dort, wo der Tod am nachsten droht, 
Dort ist nicht Hohn und ist nicht Hass, 
Bereitschaft herrscht ohn’ Unterlass 

Und Schweigen vor dem Tod. 


Ein Schicksal tétet, nicht der Feind; 
Und einmal muss die Sense ruhn; 
Und die sich schuldlos Arges tun, 


IN THE TRENCHES 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BRUNO FRANK 


TRANSLATED BY MUNROE SMITH 


Where men stand closest to their fate, 
Prepared for every sudden chance, 
And fronting death with level glance, 

There is no scorn nor hate. 


Not hate but destiny demands 
The death-toll; and the men who slay 
Each other blamelessly today 
Tomorrow may clasp hands. 

















KILLING THE WOUNDED 


BY WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


acting as supports to the Cana- 

dians in a certain engagement in 
the spring of 1915. The French Al- 
gerian troops who were holding a 
part of the line on our left were 
surprised by a heavy gas attack, and 
with their eyes streaming, their 
lungs torn by the knife-like stabs 
which accompanied every effort to 
breathe, they retired. They left the 
British flank unprotected, for the 
Germans advanced two miles before 
they stopped. The men on the staff, 
about 1500 in all, were rushed up to 
try and hold the Germans until more 
troops arrived. 

The troops sent for were the Cana- 
dians, who were just out from Eng- 
land, never having been in action as 
yet. Dawn was beginning to break 
when they arrived. Their advance 
was not preceded by a bombardment. 
They did not even stop for breath. 
They fixed bayonets and went 
straight over us at the Germans. 

The suddenness of their advance 
surprised the Germans, and they gave 
ground with very little resistance at 
first. Trench after trench the Cana- 
dians took, and we acted as their 
supports all the way. It was not until 
we had advanced nearly half a mile 
that the enemy got their machine 
guns into action. After that it was 
harder, and our losses were heavy. 
The men were carried away with 
their enthusiasm, however, and noth- 
ing could stop them. Trench after 
trench, trench after trench they took. 
If there were any Germans left in 
them they died quickly, for Canada 
was showing her fighting spirit, and 
it was a case of hack, stab, shoot, 
club, anyway to get the “Huns” back 
where they belonged. 

When we had regained about half 
the ground the Algerians had lost, 


| WAS with the troops who were 








Mr. Robinson is a young Bostonian 
who enlisted in the British army in 
August, 1914, for a term of one 
year, or until the war should end. 
He was in active service in Bel- 
gium and in France, was made a 
Sergeant-Major and voluntarily re- 
sumed the rank of private because 
the unpromoted Tommies under him 
“made things so mighty unpleas- 
ant.” He was wounded once. After 
“Fourteen Months at the Front,” 
graphically described in his book of 
that title, he came back to America 
convinced that “the worst imagin- 
ings of war are totally inadequate 
before its reality.” His story is 
neither theory nor generalities, but 
the straightforward. record of 
actual experience. — THE EDITOR. 




















the enemy brought up reinforcements 
and made a final attempt to break 
up our counter attack. Swarms of 
them appeared as if from the bowels 
of the earth, and they rolled upon us 
like a great tidal wave. They forced 
us back and back until it looked as 
tho we would soon be back where we 
started from. But the cost to the 
Germans was tremendous. 

Soon our boys rallied and again 
we went at them. Their fearful losses 
seemed to have taken the heart out 
of them, for this time it was even 
easier than before. On and on we 
went, and soon some of our men were 
cheering, because we had recovered 
the four pieces of artillery which had 
been lost. 

Bear in mind the fact that the Ger- 
mans had driven us back after our 
counter attack was well started. 
When we retreated we left many 
killed and wounded on the ground we 
gave over. When we advanced again 
we found the wounded we had left 
had all been killed. They had either 
been finished with the bayonet or had 


had their skulls crushed in by a blow 
from the butt of a rifle. This, of 
course, drove the men mad, but there 
was yet worse to be found. 

A sergeant was found crucified to 
a barn door. = - 

There were several bayonets thru 
his body, and when he was found by 
his comrades he was still alive! Pic- 
ture, if you can, the horror of it! 

The men had been under a terrible 
strain anyway. It was their first time 
in action, and is it any wonder that 
this ghastly deed should turn them 
into raving savages? Under circum- 
stances such as these are there any 
of the pacifists who can truthfully 
say that they should have “turned 
the other cheek”? God forbid! 

I saw this poor man about two 
hours after he had been taken down. 
He was dead then, but I saw the holes 
in his body; the jagged blood-soaked 
rents in his uniform, and the sight of 
it drove me as near mad as anything 
ever has done. 

If there was a German left alive 
on the ground recovered from the 
“Huns” it was truly because the devil 
cares for his own. 

There is, to my knowledge, no of- 
ficial report of the incident to cor- 
roborate what I say, but any soldier 
who was in the vicinity of Ypres dur- 
ing the spring of 1915 will vouch for 
the truth of this statement. 

This was the beginning of the aw- 
ful practise, rumors of which have 
even reached the neutral countries. 
It has been, and still is carried on 
even to the present time, and so bad 
has it become that I am safe in say- 
ing that a very large per cent of the 
soldiers of the allied armies shoot 
themselves rather than be taken pris- 
oner when wounded. Reports have 
been circulated that neither side is 
taking prisoners, and that they are 
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killing wounded rather than make 
them prisoners. That the Allies have 
ceased to take prisoners is absolutely 
untrue. Prisoners are taken just as 
they were before the engagement I 
am describing. 

Many say, “Oh, well, this might 
have happened once, but it probably 
stopped there.” The pity of it is that 
it did not stop there. It has gone on 
and on, and will go on to the end of 
the war. I will not cite cases I have 
heard about. I am only telling what 
I have seen. 

After a sharp engagement near 
Hooge last summer I saw it happen 
again. It was just coming daylight, 
and the affair lasted only a short 
time. When it was over there were 
many dead and wounded left on the 
ground which separated our trenches 
from the Germans. As the sun came 
up and it commenced to get hot many 
of the poor fellows tried to drag 
themselves back to our trenches. 

The German sharpshooters made it 
their business to shoot every man 
who moved, and many a poor devil, 
who would have made our trenches 
and been cared for, was foully mur- 
dered because he tried to save him- 
self for his loved ones at home. 


Would it be natural for men to 
stand.all day and see this happen to 
their comrades without retaliating? 
Our fellows did the same thing, and 
they did right! A few of our boys 
lived thru the broiling hot day with 
sun pouring down on them, heaps of 
dead around them, the stink of de- 
caying flesh in their nostrils and 
their throats parched with thirst. 
Yes, a few of them lived, but, oh, it 
was a pitiful few! 

In the afternoon I saw one poor 
fellow who had been worming his 
way in inch by inch. He probably 
went mad, for he suddenly staggered 
to his feet, faced the German 
trenches and started shrieking curses 
at the top of his voice. The words 
died in his throat and he went down 
riddled with bullets. During the day 
many of them managed to get a 
weapon in their hands and did the 
deed themselves. 

I think of all this when people tell 
me about the “good feeling” that 
exists between the English “Tommy” 
and the German “Fritz.” I saw an- 
other incident later which will show 
how “good” the feeling is. A party 
of prisoners was being escorted to 
the rear by a squad of men who had 


watched their own wounded die in 
the way I have described. A sergeant, 
in charge of the party, swung along 
in front, a pipe in his mouth and his 
rifle slung on his shoulder. He was 
a very short man and was probably 
sensitive about it. Directly behind 
him was a great big hulking German 
about six feet four. As the party 
passed us we smiled at the contrast. 
The German saw us, and he grinned 
and made a gesture as much as to 
say: “Look at the little sawed-off!” 
I don’t know how this sergeant saw 
him, but he rapped out the order: 
“Party, halt!” He calmly put his pipe 
in his pocket, clubbed his rifle, and 
smashed in the head of the big Ger- 
man before he knew what was hap- 
pening. He looked at the body and 
snarled: “Now laugh, you - 
Then ‘he lit his pipe and the party 
moved on. That is typical of the 
“good feeling.” 

Who began the practise of doing 
away with the wounded? The Ger- 
mans began it. I could go on and on 
and tell many more such cases, but 
it is unnecessary. I have told what I 
have seen. This is war as it is 
today. 

New York City 





RELATIVES ANDFRIENDS 


IN THE FAMILY 
NCLE HENRY married my 
father’s cousin. They lived alone 

in a great house which had the most 
dismal library in the whole wide 
world. It was all black walnut, lined 
with books with dull leather backs 
and uninteresting titles. Over the 
shelves, against a border of black vel- 
vet, were rows of marble statuettes 
that came from Europe. 

There were two invalid chairs with 
big wheels, altho neither 


ject of most sacred veneration to us 
all. We felt that it should go—as the 
greatest treasure of all—to the niece 
with Uncle Henry’s name. Can you 
imagine our feelings when she had it 
made into a belt buckle? 


TARTY 


HE is eighty-five years old, a little 
dumpy, apple-cheeked person, 
wrinkled and double chinned. Her 
thin hair held tight in one small knot 


on the top of her head is gray only on 
the temples. She is Irish and of good 
blood. When a girl of sixteen she in- 
herited a fortune of fifty thousand 
pounds—an enormous sum in that 
land and in those times. She had 
danced with King Edward when he 
was the Prince of Wales, in those 
golden days, and this was the only 
reference she ever made to that part 
of her life. She had never married, 
and when still young she had adopt- 
ed a little cousin, a baby 








Uncle Henry nor Aunt 
Ella were really invalids, 
and in one corner of the 
room was a Swiss music 
box that played lugubri- 
ous airs, and in another a 
basket where a very old 
mangy-haired dog lay dy- 
ing. Finally he did die, 
and then Uncle Henry 
died, and then Aunt Ella, 
and all the property had 
to be divided. 

Aunt Ella had always 
worn a large black cameo 
likeness of Uncle Henry 
which had been cut ir 
Rome. It was set as a 
brooch and was surround- 
ed with rather large sized 
diamonds, and was an ob- 








WHAT HAVE YOUFOR THE 
NEWS-PICTORIAL? 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly News-Pictorial is 
two weeks old this week. Before it is three weeks 
old we shall have made a selection from the first 
samples of The Independent Readers’ Picture Serv- 
ice, Unlimited—for which every reader is invited to 
become a field agent at once. For the pictures which 
we accept from this new agency we pay Two Dollars 
each, except for the one which we consider the best 
of the lot in any single issue, for which we pay Ten 
Dollars. Remember that a news-picture is something 
new, something picturesque, and something that 
may be expected to interest readers everywhere. 
The rules of the News-Pictorial Contest are simple: 
1. Use black-and-white glossy paper. 2. Put your 
name, address and a full caption on the back of every 
print. 3. Send stamps if you want the prints back. 


boy. After he grew up he 
squandered her last penny 
and left her alone in Lon- 
don without even a good- 
bye. From that time she 
had lived entirely on the 
bounty of the friends she 
had made by her indomi- 
table courage, her intense 
interest in life and her 
cheerful spirit. Today she 
awaits death as bravely 
as she has lived. “Don’t 
blame Willie,” she says. 
“If he had left me enough 
to live on, I should never 
have really known the 
world, how good it is, 
how kind. I’ve had a very 
happy life and I’ve noth- 
ing to regret.” 
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250% ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
MAY - OCTOBER - I916 


























Newark, New Jersey, has come 
out from under New York’s 
shadow to celebrate her 250th 
anniversary with five months of 
festivities under the direction of 
a citizen Committee of One 
Hundred. This is Henry W. 
Mack, “executive adviser,” 
ready to present “Paints and 
Colors” in the historical pag- 
cant on May 30 and 491. 
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Adolph Treidler’s prize poster for Newark’s festival. 
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A musician from the Germanic 
episode in “Caliban, by the Yel- 
low Sands.” Dramatic art in 
medieval Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy is presented in 
symbolic ritual in one of the in- 
terludes of Percy Mackaye’s 
Shakespeare Memorial Masque, 
which is being given as a com- 
munity festival in the Stadium 
of New York City College. 




















The “damned witch Sycoraz,” 
as Robert E. Jones sees her. 





As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d with An apprentice to the devil, on 
raven’s feather from unwholesome fen drop on you! 


duty in the Shakespeare Masque. 
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Underwood 


Here the defenders of the 
Irish Republic made their 
stand—the interior of the 
Dublin Post Office, one of 
the first buildings captured 
by the rebels. It was com- 
pletely wrecked in the fight 
between the Sinn Feiners 
and the British troops. The 
question of compensation to 
Dublin for the damage done 
has not yet been decided, 
but out of the disorder a 
new adjustment of the Irish 
problem seems to be coming. 























Copyright Underwood 


Five million, eight hundred 
and seventy-three thousand, 
five hundred and twenty- 
seven surgical dressings 
have been sent to the war 
hospitals of the Allies since 
the war began by the Surgi- 
cal Dressings Committee, a 
volunteer organization of 
which this woman, Mrs. : 
Mary Hatch Willard, is in- 

ternational chairman. Twen- 
ty-one states are organized 
to collect old and new ma- 
terials and enlist workers. 
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London Sphere, Copyright N. Y. H. 


Far beh ind the lines at Verdun and in the Champagne these thousands of shells are being constantly shaped, filled, packed 
and shipped. Rumor has it that the Germans at Verdun are now fighting chiefly to deplete the French supply of munitions. 
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After a thirty-eight day tour of all the 
Western states where women vote, en- 
voys of the Women’s Congressional 
Union wound up their campaign with 
demonstrations, speeches and a parade 
and swarmed up the steps of the Capitol. 
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J. Campbell White, LL.D., was in- 
augurated on May 12 as president of the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Dr. 
White is a graduate of this Presby- 
terian college, which celebrates its semi- 
centennial in 1918, and has been a lead- 
er in American and foreign Y. M. C. A. 





They mean to convince Congress that 
American women will work together at 
the next election for woman suffrage by 
a national amendment and will use their 
four million votes to elect the Presiden- 
tial candidate who stands on that plank. 

















Paul Thompson 


“Wounded for France’—that is the 
meaning of the device this “poilu” 
wears on the sleeve of his uniform. 
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activities and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, of which he was gencral sec- 
retary when he was called to Woostcr. 


Learning “fine laundry” in the domes- 
tic science courses which are given at 
the House of Industry in New York. 
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BELASCO: STAGE REALIST 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST,” “FAMOUS ACTOR FAMILIES OF AMERICA” 


AVID BELASCO’S chief 
[z= to distinction lies, not in 

the particular emphasis which 
can be placed on his position as a 
dramatist, but in his value as an all- 
round force in the theater, as a 
maker of actors, and as a cre- 
ator of productions. The thea- 
ter of ideas is a secondary con- 
sideration to him, inasmuch as 
his problem is always how to 
“get it across,” to use his own 
words, into the hearts of his 
audience. 

The fact of the matter is 
that Mr. Belasco is much more 
interested in the organic re- 
sponse of the heart than he is 
in the quickening of the spirit. 
In his acting methods he usu- 
ally asks, “What is the quickest 
way I can, by external means, 
produce a _ given emotional 
mood in my audience? How 
may I best grip the heart?” 
And instead of going to the 
fundamental value of his play, 
he superimposes upon his dia- 
log those small details which 
are so persistently criticized by 
the critics, but which, in gen- 
eral, satisfy his need and the 
public’s curiosity. 

Note that his question is, 
“What are the small details I 
can make use of?” rather than, 
“What are the most typical de- 
tails suggestive of the mood I have 
in hand?” His process is one of 
an accumulation in the choice of 
stage accessories, rather than of 
elimination, and that is probably 
his greatest limitation as a pro- 
ducer. His chief claim to distinc- 
tion is his genius for small stage bus- 
iness—a genius which would rather 
risk much on the scenic possibilities 
of a poor play, like Roland Moli- 
neaux’s “The Man Inside,” than on 
the austere scenic possibilities of a 
great play, like Galsworthy’s “Jus- 
tice.” 

Whatever Mr. Belasco has touched 
since the days of his apprenticeship 
in San Francisco, he has succeeded 
in imposing upon it what is now pop- 
ularly known as “the Belasco atmos- 
phere.” He has resorted to all the 
tricks of his trade; and it is legiti- 
mate in the theater to have tricks. 
The present-day theater-goer proba- 
bly first heard of Mr. Belasco when 
Mrs. Leslie Carter made a sensation- 
al swing across stage, holding to the 
clapper of a bell in “The Heart of 
Maryland.” They next began to iden- 
tify Mr. Belasco with stage effect 
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when, as a producer of “The Darling 
of the Gods” and “Du Barry,” he lit- 
erally threw away the possibilities 
of commercial profit by his exuberant 
use of detail for atmospheric effects. 





DAVID BELASCO 


Out of that period of spectacular 
drama, which further imprest upon 
the public mind the fact that a Belas- 
co play meant a play in which Belasco 
atmosphere was uppermost, there 
came two distinctive pieces, which 
still hold the stage today, one the ex- 
quisitely poignant ‘Madame Butter- 
fly” and the other “The Girl of the 
Golden West”—both of which were 
selected by Puccini as librettos for 
his now two famous operas. In 
Belasco Signor Puccini discovered 
the only American playwright who 
could furnish that stage color which 
opera demands. 

For some time after the production 
of these large pieces—which afforded 
him likewise the opportunity of train- 
ing some of his “stars” in a particu- 
larly picturesque and over-emotional 
style of acting—Mr. Belasco looked 
here and there for new material of 
the same character. He was satisfy- 
ing his love for experiment. 

All his career has been spent in 
converting the fortune made on one 
play in his new production for the 
next season. He came from an age 
when most of his stage illusive effects 


were obtained thru the use of a loco- 
motive headlight. He advanced into 
the age of “Edisonian incandes- 
cence,” and with the effective eye of 
the alert manager, he has since that 
time made use of the switch- 
board in his theater as a per- 
former would make use of some 
mechanical invention attached 
to the piano. In Mr. Belasco’s 
hands a switchboard is nothing 
more than a measure of emo- 
tional effect. 

Within recent years he has 
dropt from the ways of the 
spectacular. He has entered the 
realm of realism. He is impa- 
tient whenever a manager tries 
to answer reality thru the me- 
dium of the imagination, 
“What do they expect?” I have 
often heard him say. “How on 
earth could one suggest a 
broken pitcher without show- 
ing it?” This was apropos of 
the new symbolism, examples 
of which had recently been 
brought to this country by 
Reinhardt and Mr. Granville 
Barker, 

For some time Mr. Belasco 
has been interested in two top- 
ics—spiritism and dual person- 
ality. Like all progressive man- 
agers, he is a man of intense 
energy. He has attacked these 
psychological problems with the 
same energy that he attacked the 
over-colored emotionalism in the days 
of “Du Barry” and “Adria.” In “Peter 
Grimm,” however, one detected a con- 
flict between Mr. Belasco’s taste as 
a realist and his interest in psycho- 
logical drama. It seems inconsistent 
that spiritism should knock against 
reality so persistently as it some- 
times does on Mr. Belasco’s stage. 
After Peter died and returned, one 
was speculating quite as much over 
whether he would hit against the 
Belasco furniture as whether one 
would feel that he was a spirit rather 
than of the flesh. Yet, curiously, 
thru legitimate trickery, Mr. Belas- 
co produced in us the effect he most 
desired. 

Talk with Mr. Belasco on his 
method, and in his quiet, enigmatic 
manner he will look at you and smile. 
He has given plays without foot- 
lights, he has produced dramas with 
apron stages, he has, as a creator of 
actors, done much to bring to the 
theater a special method of acting. 
He has contributed more to the ac- 
tual working stage in New York than 
anyone since the time of Augustin 
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Daly and Wallack. But one has to con- 
sider Mr. Belasco from the point of 
view he has chosen to take. A play 
of intellect per se has no appeal for 
him. A play whose mysticism is misty 
and unconvertible into tangible ef- 
fect does not interest him. It is the 
play of the large emotion, the play 


of the large canvas, the play of the 
brilliant color, the play of the fine 
“property” detail, and the small trick, 
that instantly catches his fancy; and 
when it catches his fancy he is rest- 
less until he gains the picture value 
conjured up in his mind. 

Is there room for an external 


drama, which gains its emotional 
ends thru physical effects, as well as 
for an internal drama which gains 
its effects thru suggestion and repres- 
sion? I think there is, and that is Mr. 
Belasco’s rightful claim to value in 
the theater today. 
New York City 


THE FARM HORSE DOESN’T PAY 


ORE than one-fifth of the cul- 
My este land of this country is 

required to feed the horses on 
the farm. These horses work on the 
average only three hours a day. 

It costs $250 a year to 
keep a team of horses. 
One-third of the farmers 
in Tompkins County, New 
York, made less than $200 
for their time during 
1907, while the average 
labor income in 1911 in 
three typical counties in 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
prosperous communities 
with a capital investment 
of $30,000 per farm, was only $408. 
A team of horses costs more to keep 
than the average farmer of the coun- 
try makes for his year of labor. 

In order to get from him one hour 
of work, the farm horse is fed for 
seven hours of idleness. 

Furthermore, the horse is not a 
satisfactory worker for the condi- 
tions existing on the farm. He cannot 
adequately respond to the pressure 
of work at certain seasons. His hours 
of work are limited, however urgent 
the demand. The farmer does not 
plough properly because 


BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


to a gang plough, or one man can sit 
at the wheel of a tractor which draws 
sixteen ten-inch ploughs, three six- 
foot harrows and a seeder. Such an 
outfit will plough, harrow and seed 





HOW LONG WILL HE STAND FOR IT? 


seventy-five acres in a day; and, 
furthermore, a tractor does not con- 
sume when it is not at work. It con- 
sumes in proportion to the work 
done. A thirty horse-power motor 
does not use fuel for the development 
of thirty horse-power when it is only 
producing fifteen horse-power. The 
cost of the unused power is simply 
that of interest on the investment 
and the depreciation. The tractor is 
thus adapted to the needs of the 
farm. It does not eat its head off 
when not in use and it can be used 


to full capacity for as long a period 
as necessary. 

With headlights, the tractor could 
plough day and night, for any nec- 
essary part of a season. It could 
plough thru the day and 
haul on the road at night, 
or with the end of the sea- 
son of work, it could be 
put away and kept until 
springtime with only the 
cost of idle money. 

After the day’s work, 
the farm family can be 
taken to town for the 
grange meeting, to a 
neighbor’s for a_ social 
time, or thirty miles away to 
attend a dance. The motor, having 
worked in the field all day, does not 
need to stand idle in a stall resting 
for the morrow’s work. 

Quick transportation widens the 
farmer’s market. He can reach out 
for local consumers by ensuring 
prompt delivery and can take advan- 
tage of special conditions creating 
temporary prices by getting his 
goods on the spot without delay. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
ready a system by which a small 
tractor will plough and 





he has not enough power | —- 
on the place to do it. His 
harrowing and cultivat- 
ing are skimped because 
he lacks the labor to do a 
better job. He does not 
do as much farming as he 
might because the chores, 
including the care of the 
horses, use up so much of 
his time. 

The farmer is not effi- 
ciently employed unless 
he is directing the power _ 
of many horses. It takes 
the time of one man to. 
cultivate cotton with a 
mule; it requires a man’s 
work to direct the team 
of horses which ploughs a 








cultivate a field of several 
acres without human su- 
pervision has been 
evolved. A guiding line 
runs from the steering 
device to a small drum on 
a pole planted in the cen- 
ter of a circular field. As 
the tractor moves around 
the circumference of the 
circle the line wraps 
around the drum and each 
revolution is a little 
nearer the center. 

The horse crosses off 
from the list of states that 
might provide food for 
man Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 











New England hillside, but 
one man can hold the 
reins over the backs of six 
powerful animals hitched 


W. H. Ballou 


THE TRACTOR WORKS IN GERMANY 


This “Big 4” engine can plow, harrow and level a field, or haul three 
machines at once. It is a highly developed type of the tractor which in one 
form or another is likely to drive out the farm-horse 


homa and Arkansas! 
How long can we pay 
his price? 
Boston 
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BETTER TOWNS 


Frederic C. Howe Tells 
Independent Readers Tell How We 


How We 


Are to Get Them 
Are Getting Them 











E might as well face the fact 
that more and more people 
are going to live in the cit- 


ies, and that fewer and fewer people 
will live on the farm. The “Back to 


the Land” movement receives little - 


encouragement even in those coun- 
tries that do the most for agriculture. 
The city is the center of civilization 
today; of comfort, convenience, and 
a larger happiness than is possible 
in the country districts. That is the 
reason people want to live in the 
city. 

That being true, our efforts should 
be directed to making the town a 
better place to live in. We should rec- 
ognize the city as a permanent thing, 
and build it, plan it and control it 
much as we would a private house, 
our homes, for that is what the city 
is. It is the home in which we live. 

If we think of the town in these 
terms, what are the things that 
should be done to make it better; bet- 
ter not for a few, but for every one. 
Some of the things to be done are 
outlined here. 


The machinery for governing the 
town ought to be as simple as pos- 
sible, so that every one can under- 
stand it and every one can participate 
in it. The commission form of gov- 
ernment or manager plan seems to 
be the best device yet suggested 
for the honest, efficient and demo- 
cratic administration of the town. 
The commission plan is like the 
board of directors of a corpora- 
tion; the mayor or manager is like 
the president or executive official. 
He carries out the orders of the com- 
mission, or the people behind the 
commission direct. And with the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall, we 
have a means by which public opinion 
can express itself at all times in im- 
proving the town, just as the stock- 
holders of a corporation meet togeth- 
er annually for expressing their will. 


The town should be planned so 
that it will grow in an orderly and 
beautiful way. The suburbs should 
be laid out with broad streets; with 
playgrounds, parks and lots of open 
space. The hight of the buildings 
should be regulated; business should 
be excluded from the residence dis- 
tricts; the streets should be lined 
with trees; and provision made for 
the growth of the town for a genera- 
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Among the leaders of the new city 
movement that has done so much 
to strengthen American democra- 
cy at its weakest point stands 
Frederic C. Howe, now Commis- 
sioner of Education at the Port of 
New York. “The City, the Hope of 
Democracy” and “European Cities 
at Work” are especially familiar 
titles among his numerous contri- 
butions to the literature of city and 
community progress.—THE EDITOR. 




















tion in advance of its present size. 
That is the way the German, French 
and English cities are now being 
planned. They all improve the health, 
comfort and happiness of the people 
by building their towns like a private 
estate, or as a rich individual plans 
his home. 


The town should own its plumbing. 
When we build a home we put in the 
plumbing. And we own it ourselves. 
The street railroads, gas, electric 
light and telephones are the plumb- 
ing of the city. They are its circulat- 
ing system. They control the health, 
size of the town, industry and the 
comfort of the people in hundreds of 
ways. And just as the owner of the 
house owns his own plumbing, so the 
owners of the town should own and 
operate their own circulating system 
for the benefit of everybody. These 
industries should be operated at cost, 
and any one who will take the trouble 
to compare the publicly owned water 
system of the city with the privately 
owned street railroads or electric 
lighting system will see how much 
easier it is to own and operate than 
it is to regulate; will see how much 
cheaper the water is than the serv- 
ices rendered by private companies; 
how much less corruption there is 
when the city operates a thing direct- 
ly than when it leaves these valuable 
monopoly rights in private hands. 
European cities are a unit in their 
agreement that it is not possible to 
build a city properly or to care for 
the people unless these agencies are 
owned by the city and are made a 
part of its life. 


The city should provide generous- 
ly for recreation and leisure. One- 
third of our life is given to work, 
one-third to sleep, and one-third to 
leisure. We make provision for work 
and for sleep; but we make little pro- 





vision for leisure. And this is the 
time when the life of the people is 
most influenced for good or bad. Ex- 
perience has shown that the commu- 
nity itself must provide for its lei- 
sure, if it is to be wholesome, clean 
and adequate. ; 

The two great agencies for a 
wholesome leisure life are parks and 
playgrounds adequate for everyone. 
The second and more important new 
device is the building of schools and 
the use of schools for a great variety 
of purposes. The public school should 
be the temple of democracy ; it should 
be big, spacious and generous. It 
should have provision for a great au- 
ditorium with a stage for musicals, 
dramas and other community gather- 
ings. There should be playrooms, 
gymnasiums, public baths. Provision 
should be made for all kinds of meet- 
ings in this temple of democracy, for 
political meetings, for conferences 
with the mayor and aldermen, and 
for the discussion cf public and even 
private affairs. The Gary system of 
Gary, Indiana, indicates the use that 
may be made of the public school and 
the possibility of uniting education 
with recreation for all ages and 
all classes. 


Women should participate in the 
housekeeping of the city as well as 
men. They should have the right to 
vote. For the city is their home just 
as it is the home of men; and in many 
ways it affects them more vitally 
than it affects men. Health, food, rec- 
reation, the schools, the places the 
boys and girls go in the evening, 
these are matters of vital concern to 
the women of the community; and 
they can only control the communi- 
ty’s life and make it what they will 
by the ballot. 


The town must spend money. We 
are coming to realize in America that 
we get more out of taxes than we do 
out of any other money that we 
spend. And we will have to spend 
generously for a better city, a more 
wholesome city, a city that serves us. 
The great cities of America and of 
the world are those that spend gen- 
erously; that have a big debt; that 
own things and do things; and care 
for the people rather than leave them 
to private exploitation. The German 
cities have the largest indebtedness 
of any cities in the world, and in 
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many ways they spend more gener- 
ously than do even our own cities. 
We cannot have a city unless we are 
willing to pay for it, and we get big- 
ger dividends from this expenditure 
than from any other. 


Who will pay the bills for this city 
of tomorrow? From what sources will 
we get our revenues? Providentially 
nature has provided a treasure house 
that we need only to tap to secure all 
the revenues needed for every public 
use. That treasure house is the in- 
creasing land values of the city; val- 
ues that are created by the growth 
of population. Every person that 
comes to a city adds from $600 to 
$1000 to the value of its land. They 
create an unearned increment which 
is appropriated by the land owner. 
This land value yields a ground rent 
which in the city of New York is es- 


THE BEST 


HEN in our issue of October 4 

last we asked our readers to 

write us what they regarded as 
the most interesting feature of the 
place in which they lived, we had no 
idea that we should get so many re- 
sponses, so many readable responses, 
that it would be five months before we 
printed the last of them. But the dis- 
play of civic pride that we had solicited 
took such a variety of forms and proved 
so interesting as a revelation of the 
ideals of the American people that we 
have from week to week published 
more of them and even -now cannot 
discard the rest without picking out 
a few paragraphs from some of those 
that we are not able to print entire. 
For those we have still upon our desk 
are many of them as well worth read- 
ing as those that have al- 


timated at nearly $250,000,000 a 
year. It is from $40 to $50 per cap- 
ita. And this value was created by all 
the people, not by any individual. It 
is a speculative value, due to the 
growth of the city, which we permit 
private individuals to appropriate. 
German cities, Australian cities, 
Canadian cities are taking the taxes 
off houses, buildings, improvements, 
and placing them all on the land 
alone. They are appropriating the 
wealth which was created by the 
community and which belongs to the 
community, for running the city. 
They are doing just what a private 
individual would do with anything 
belonging to him. They are doing 
this by taxing the increasing value 
of the land which the city itself cre- 
ates. And this revenue is adequate for 
all possible uses. It increases from 
year to year with the growth of the 


THING IWN 


As we should expect the schools are the 
chief pride of American towns. Next to 
these we are glad to see made prominent 
something that cannot be photographed, 
or, indeed, described, but which is, 
after all, the most important thing for 
a town to possess, for when it has this 
all other things may be added unto it, 


that is what may be called “the com- 
munity spirit,” the esprit de corps: 
Subject Number 
 heiehbenesndcavioessdsedbsbe senoeun 113 
Spirit of unity, codperation, etc............. 86 
ED, ee beh wntea hed aback se eae baw 76 
ie ot eae e cana s whbene pha’ 57 
I I ii ow oo oe a dks aoe eee meek 54 
EE Sheeecksecssa keen xd snus baedyses 53 
Gabeira indi hae seks cae see eee eRe ee 49 
EL, Gs ea ehh hbwesecns so sndades oes wedans 45 
ES ieee tds Be adie ped aa eaneentie take 38 
EE AS inn cid Saas xe eeeee ney 35 
rr TCT Ce 31 
Civic organization and institutions.......... 30 
 iccncodkkntesaaed weber tennsabinweie 25 


BUNS ono 0.0:0:0:00:006:0:40000600005060606040% 25 


population. It is never exhausted. It 
is more than sufficient for all of the 
needs of the city cof tomorrow, and 
by taxing it we compel those who own 
land to either use it or sell their land 
to someone who will. That is the 
great advantage of taxing land, of 
the single tax. It prevents land spec- 
ulation and compels those who own 
land to build houses or otherwise to 
improve their property, rather than 
sit idle while the community goes. on 
enriching them by its growth. 

These are some of the things that 
should be done if we would have bet- 
ter towns to live in; these are the 
things that progressive cities all over 
the world are doing in their recog- 
nition of the fact that the city is a 
permanent thing and must be regu- 
lated and controlled for the benefit 
of all. 

New York City 


OUR TOWN 


Buildings and monuments.................. 23 
EY Gui dathabinaen meaeidudecac dai adinn aan 21 
Hospitals, sanitariums, and ‘“Homes’’....... 13 
OE OP eee 13 
Health, cleanliness and sanitation........... 12 
EE suc Gece ouwuresdieseinieniades ckwawnbe 11 
ah hii eka Serb te Dod ihvg ws nw Sk kc at 10 
EE <a. ad sous baeaibnenieenas ance 8 
IED SENG ark 40) paw Udeeaniwa ahaa bkantek wake e 8 
LS PRS nS Ti 7 
DP ic chatab oben ene tksabud een vebens 7 
I sts se @uasuaeskeddeabenawkes 6 
IE. ars xchicdnn wy auaebawee4soou wear bul 6 
a nihisn es teaidnkd ae dtinelsocuasncnon 6 
NS Acie bh ian iecenink PX wEGR ame eese Meal 5 
IN ir hicciniin cca ncaa puta wine aeiemmaesied 4 
Ee ar 3 


If we can judge by number of con- 
tributions received, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania have the best towns in the coun- 
try, or, at least, those who live in them 
think so, for these two states tied on 
70 competitors each. Iowa came next 
with 63; then follow New York (52), 
Colorado (44), California (44), Michi- 
gan (43), Illinois (42), Kansas (33), 
and Wisconsin (31). We are 





ready appeared. 

Viewing the contributions 
as a whole what strikes one 
most is their diversity. We 
had no idea that people 
could find so many different 
reasons for liking their 
home town. The first prize 
of $100 went to D. R. Piper, 
of La Grange, Missouri, for 
a eulogy of his home paper, 
the La Grange Indicator, 
which we published Febru- 
ary 28. Other prize winners 
for which we paid $25 each 
were “Hopedale’s Glorified 
Mill-Pond,” by James 
Church Alvord (April 3); 
“A Suffrage Oasis,” by 
William O. Stevens (April 
24); “Reforming the Gro- 
cer’s Boy,” by E. W. Beim- 
fohr (May 8). 

In order to give some idea 
of the civic attractions spe- 
cified we have attempted a 











surprized at Wisconsin. We 
thought she thought better 
of herself than that. Almost 
all the states are represent- 
ed, and besides these Porto 
Rico sends five contribu- 
tions and Hawaii, Panama, 
Canada and Brazil come to 
be counted in. 

Kenmare has a park with 
a plum tree. Nothing to 
brag about, you think? But 
that is because you co not 
know what a rare delight 
it is to see grass and trees 
and spouting water in the 
bleak prairie plain. 

The Park occupies the cen- 
tral block in town and is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful hedge. 
Tt has been set out to trees 
and shrubbery and seeded to 
lawn grasses which grow luxu- 
riantly. In the center is a large 
fountain which sends up its 
sparkling waters continuously. 

Not an employer or em- 








rough classification of some 
nine hundred of the letters. 


SILVERTON, COLORADO, A MODEL TOWN IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Its civic spirit is comparable only to its altitude, says L. M. Grimes 


ployee but every day must see 
for a few minutes this thing 
of beauty. Many times I have 
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seen people pause on the steps of a business 
house and exclaim, “How beautiful the park 
is!’’; then, with an unconscious straighten- 
ing of weary shoulders, go on their way. 
Many weary farmers’ wives rest for a few 
minutes on the park benches and I am sure 
they carried with them to their 


has been given a place in town life 
thru that admirable institution the 
Rest Room: 


Suppose you were a country woman 
with a family of young children and no 
auto nor street car, and that 





bare prairie homes, perhaps to 
a half discouraged husband, re- i 
newed enthusiasm and _ fresh 
courage; and also, a firmer be- 
lief that these prairies can be 
made to blossom like the rose. 
We have boys in our town—no 
better, no worse, than boys 
everywhere—yet in the heart of 
our little village, in this park, a 
plum tree blossomed and bore 
fruit to maturity and was not 
molested. 





Apa B. CLEMONS 
Kenmare, North Dakota 


Another of the time hon- 
ored home industries has 
taken flight to the factory. 
Coéperative effort in Chat- 
field has transferred the bur- 
den of Blue Monday from the 
back of the farmer’s wife to 
the broader shoulders of a 
gasoline engine. 

One day, some years ago, the 
buttermaker in the codperative 
creamery attached a washing 
machine to his machinery to use 
in washing his towels, and that 
is where he found his idea. Why 
not have a codperative laundry 
in connection with this codpera- 
tive creamery, let the farmers 
carry their clothes when they do 
their cream, and charge their 
laundry bills to their cream ac- 
counts? The creamery company 
built an addition to its building 
to house the new institution, 
stock was sold to the amount of 
about $3000 to use in purchas- 
ing the machinery, and a prac- 
tical laundryman was put in 
charge. 

From the start the patronage 








you and the little ones rode to 
town on a load of potatoes 
which the man of the family 
had for sale. The potatoes were 
not engaged. And suppose the 
load failed to sell and they had 
to be peddled over town while, 
after shopping was done, mother 
and children waited all day in 
a store till sunset before she 
could return home. Would you 
not be tired? This is a real true 
story of real true people in our 
town before the P. E. O. society 
found a way to establish a 
Woman’s Free Rest Room. 
Out-of-town shoppers, both 
from the nearby country and 
those who come by rail from 
nearby towns, find this a desir- 
able place to eat lunches, leave 
packages, put babies to sleep or 
procure a free cab to wheel 
them over town, wash up, brush 
up, rest up and be comfortable 
while waiting, instead of hang- 
ing around a store a wearisome 
time. Emity Birp McDuFrr 
Atchison, Kansas 


The jitney which New 
York is not allowed to have 
lest it interfere with the 
profits of the taxis is report- 
ed as the “best thing” in 
many Western towns: 


There are about ten jitneys 
to one trolley car. They come 
along frequently. The drivers are 
anxious to pick up passengers 
because they own their own 
cars, and are not indifferent, 
like the motormen. They make 
every effort to accommodate peo- 
ple who wish to ride. The busses 
run easily, safely, almost noise- 
lessly, and are much more com- 
fortable generally than are the 








was large. At least twice a week 


street cars. There is no jarring, 


every farmer takes his turn “go- THE TOTEM POLE 6, grinding of brakes, or dust, 
ing to town” with the cream. R. Hamilton says and everybody gets a seat— 
One day he takes in a basket of Seattle, Washington, which is quite an item, from a 
soiled clothes, another day he is proud of it 


brings them back clean. The prices are low, 

five cents a pound for washing and what 

ironing the mangler can do. The cost of col- 

lection is nothing. GEORGE A. HAVEN 
Chatfield, Minnesota 


Many towns tell of community cen- 
ters, but that of Grandview, Alabama, 
is aquatic and the splash party is the 
center of civic solidarity: 


Splash! 

“It’s fine!” 

“Look out! I’m coming in!” 

“Come on!” 

No, this isn’t “th’ old swimmin’ hole.” 
It is the big concrete swimming pool owned 
by the community at Grandview, Alabama, 
with a “splash party” going on inside. 

For about a hundred dollars the pool 
was constructed forty feet or more long, 
ten or fifteen wide and four deep. When 
the water was allowed to run in—10,000 
gallons of it, pure and sparkling—every- 
thing was ready for the first plunge. 

It became necessary before long to »pre- 
vent the boys from going in more than 
twice a day, tho the privilege of three times 
was earnestly besought. The girls and 
women learned to be expert swimmers. The 
business men, on returning from the city 
in the afternoon, stopped for a swim be- 
fore going home. But it was perhaps the 
younger children who got most pleasure 
from the new institution. The swimming 
pool quickly became a place to romp and 
play. If there ever was an effective com- 
munity center, it is that Grandview swim- 
ming pool. Wyatt RusHTON 

The following comes from an 
R. F. D. subscriber who nevertheless 


woman’s standpoint. 

These jitney busses which run thru our 
town have installed and carry two signs 
to which we attach great importance. One 
reads: “Any where; any time.” The jitney 
is working a revolution in passenger street 
traffic, and it is a great convenience to 
thousands of our townspeople, many of 
whom believe ,that the jitney is but the 
forerunner of a universal bus service with- 
eut rails or trolley wires and poles, and 
that it will be but a few years before there 
will be no cars running through our streets 
with their attendant noise, dust and gen- 
eral discomfort. 

IRENE M. MASON 


quat bushes laden with their little golden 
fruit, and the red dahlias glowing against 
the green and gold of the orange trees, all 
help to make the varying seasons one round 
of beauty, fragrance and delight. 

Surrounding are forests of long-leaf 
pine, thru which wind roads carpeted 
brown with the fallen pine needles. There 
are gray ghosts of trees, festooned with 
Spanish moss. There are yopon trees, vivid 
with their emerald evergreen leaves and 
scarlet berries. There is hill and hollow, 
limpid creek and placid river. 

. E. Dosson 
Pensacola, Florida 


Many towns boast of their water- 
works, but the capital of Idaho is the 
only one to claim credit for keeping 
its people in hot water all the time: 


Boise is the only city in the whole world 
that uses artesian water for the heating 
of homes, business blocks and public build- 
ings. All that is necessary in these build- 
ings is to turn a button and permit the 
natural hot water to run thru the pipes. 
No chimneys are needed. There is no smoke, 
no ashes, no dust, no work. 

M. F. CUNNINGHAM 

Boise, Idaho 


Ogden is a city where the women 
vote, and as a natural consequence, 
where the saloons close at 9 o’clock 
and do not open Sunday, where there 
is no red light district, where there is 
a day nursery for working mothers, 
where—but just go there and see for 
yourself: 


Can you imagine a jitney bus driver 
reading Laura Jean Libbey while he waits 
for passengers? An old man in peg-top 
trousers, sport shirt and top hat? A young 
man playing checkers while his wife holds 
a clinic? Can you imagine that? That, 
then, is Ogden, Utah. C. S. WALLACE 

Ogden, Utah 


From Romulus, Michigan, comes a 
story of Harmony Grange and a pho- 
tograph of its new hall on the site of 
a former saloon. We do not publish 
the picture because the hall is not 
beautiful, but the work done there is: 


Harmony Grange has done more than 
keep the peace among its members; it has 
well-nigh transformed life both in the vil- 
lage and the countryside. 

It was organized ten years ago, and now 
enrolls between two and three hundred 
members—farmer folk and _ business folk 
and teacher folk, with a doctor and a min- 
ister thrown in for Scripture measure, all 
playing and planning and working together 
for the uplift of the community. It is a 
kind of high tension power-house, with 
some two hundred sixty odd wires radiat- 





Santa Monica, 
California 

The _ following 
from Florida was 
written—you would 
know it anyway— 
by a real _ estate 
man. No other pro- 
fession commands 
so poetic a pen: 

A city to dream of 
is this, as it lies on its 








ing to every corner of the surrounding 
country. Think of a society which allows 
no segregation either 
of sex or age, and 


which brings together 
more than twenty-five 
times each year chil- 
dren, parents and 
grandparents in one 
close-knit social group! 
ESTELLE DOWNING 
Romulus, Michigan 


Plain City must 
be a pleasant place 
to live in, which is 
more than you can 








; i say of many cities 
hills by the sea, its - 
winter roses and vi- of more than its 
olets a-bloom, the 1500 _ _—sinhabitants. 
palms one —— IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN Mrs. Robinson finds 
trees of its parked From Edwin S. Potter, of Arden, Delaware, 

streets stirred by the we have an account of the craft gilds of 1500 words too 


soft southern winds. 
The oleander, the jes- 
samine, the azalea, the 
crape myrtle, the scar- 
let hibiscus, the kum- 


that interesting community. It is too long 

to print and too good to cut; so we sim- 

ply steal a picture from it showing the 

pageant of the free performances which 

the Actors’ Gild gives every Saturday night 
in an outdoor theater 


scant to tell of all 
the things they do 
together and for 
each other. 
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THE PARK WHICH MAKES KENMARE, 


Plain City is a simple, friendly place 
where folks like to do things together. This 
spirit of comradeship is her greatest charm. 
We have no rich folk to spoil our sim- 
plicity, nor very many poor folk to make 
us uncomfortable. About the only hard feel- 
ings we ever have is when the Presby- 
terians try to steal some of the Methodist 
poor, to give presents to, at Christmas- 
time. 

Years ago we built a plant that fur- 
nishes electric light and water to the town 
so reasonably that practically every man 
uses both in his home. . . Of course, 
our school is the best, the very best for a 
town of our size, in Ohio Didn’t 
we raise the first grade teacher? Isn’t she 
wonderful? . . . In August we take 
up the serious matter of cultivating our 
minds; and for ten days work hard at a 
Chautauqua. Not a circuit Chautauqua, oh, 
mercy, no. We run it ourselves; and we 
have a better “program,” with less cost, 
than the “talent” our neighbors who are in 
a circuit have sent to them. About 200 of 
us go out and live in the woods. We get a 
lot of sociability out of it, and make up our 
minds, incidentally, about a few national 
affairs. ELIZABETH LANE ROBINSON 

Plain City, Ohio 


Our modesty forbids us to give the 
prize to Mr. Campton, whatever may 
be our private opinion of his sugges- 
tion: 

Permit me to say that the most interest- 
ing feature that I know of in our town is 
The Independent. If you think there is 
anything more interesting, you will not 
send me a prize. W. J. CAMPTON 

New York City 

Calgary, Canada, was hard hit by 
the war, for the city had overgrown 
itself—from 12,000 to 75,000 in ten 
years—and was convalescing from its 
real estate boom. But with true West- 
ern energy it turned its unsold lots to 
account: 


The Vacant Lots Garden Club is one of 
the big factors which is helping to bring 
about a more prosperous and equable con- 
dition, as well as to beautify the city. A 
membership fee of $1 entitles the holder to 
receive one or more twenty-five-foot lots. 
An extra charge of the same amount for 
plowing each lot may be overcome by the 
gardener’s digging the land himself. He re- 
ceives “seeds, plants and garden tools at 
special discount, the produce of his lots, 
free expert supervision, and bulletins on 
gardening.” In return, he is expected to 
clear his land for plowing, cultivate it, and 
keep it weeded. The report of the commit- 
tee for the first year far exceeded expecta- 
tions, 254 lots being taken up by 170 mem- 
bers. The second year the amount of 
ground was almost quadrupled, for 1000 
lots were cultivated by 450 members. Those 
who have held a lot one season have first 
claim on it the following year. The vacant 
lots movement has tried to encourage the 
growth of excellent vegetables and flowers 


NORTH DAKOTA, A PLEASANTER PLACE TO LIVE IN IN SPITE OF THE PRAIRIE 


by prize competitions for potatoes and 
other vegetables grown on club lots only. 
JULIA C, STOCKETT 
Calgary, Alberta 


The city of Madison several times a 
year ropes off one of its streets for 
half a block and gives a community 
ball on its waxed pamement: 


Municipal Dance. 

Thursday, September 30, 1915 

8:30 p. m. 
Liberty Street, between Jefferson and 
Madison Avenues. 
Music by Spencer’s Band. 
HARRIETTE M. WHEATON 
Madison, Wisconsin 


When we opened the envelope from 
Miss Kysor and a picture of a police 
van fell out we thought “what a queer 
thing to take pride in.” But on read- 
ing we found that it was as creditable 
as it was queer: 


The finest thing in our town is the police 
patrol. “Carrying ‘drunks’?” you ask? No, 
earrying crippled children to school and 
home. I stood on the corner this morning. 
They went by, the lucky two on the driv- 
er’s seat looking as happy as if they had 
good legs and straight backs instead of piti- 
ful crooked substitutes. They backed up to 
a curb. Standing on the porch was a boy 
on crutches, and the big officer who sits 
by the steps of the “wagon” gathered him 
up, crutches and all, into his strong arms, 
carried him gently down, and put him in 
with the rest of this group with such old- 
young faces. They have milk and wafers at 
ten o'clock, a warm meal at noon, lunch at 
three, then ride home. Blankets and wind- 
proof curtains keep them warm on the 
way. The quarters for the school for crip- 
pled children are especially adapted and 
furnished for their needs. 

DANIA Kysor 

Detroit, Michigan 


Emporia, regardless of grammar, 
has two best things and who can deny 
it? 

The two best things that Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has are William Allen White and Walt 
Mason. Where is there a town the size of 
Emporia (12,000 population) that can 
beat this combination? The former being 
the editor of our local paper, the Emporia 
Gazette, one of the most quoted papers in 
America, and dear old “Uncle Walt” 
Mason, whose wholesome homely philos- 
ophy is now read every day wherever an 
English-printed metropolitan daily news- 
paper is published. We all love Po. . 


Emporia, Kansas 


We have no space for further quota- 
tions, but we must mention a few more 
of the distinctive features to which 
our correspondents call attention. Osh- 
kosh, according to Miss Lucia B. Clow, 


a student of the Normal School, finds 
distinction in its name, which is known 
all over the country and keeps the 
place from being confused with the 
common run of American’ towns. 
“Oshkosh,” she concludes, ‘‘could 
never be an Athens, but on the other 
hand Athens could never have been an 
Oshkosh.” Both cities are to be con- 
gratulated on the fact. 

Albion, Michigan, has a “Boosters 
and Knockers Club,’ which lunches 
every Tuesday in the interests of a 
“better Albion.” 

The civic center and index of pros- 
perity in Lisbon, Ohio, is “The Hitch- 
ing Rail,” of which Willis R. Hale 
sends us a graphic description. 

Grandma Lincoln, of East Lake 
Shore, Canandaigua, who has read The 
Independent for more than fifty years, 
writes of a rural Sunday School. 

Salt Lake City, says Mrs. Guy Mont- 
gomery, has a monthly magazine, The 
Utah Survey, devoted to community 
interests. 

The Young Men’s Booster Club, of 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, 200 strong, sends 
us the article on “Our Mineral 
Waters,” by E. C. Ralston, that took 
first prize in their local contest. 

Towns used to boast of the number 
of churches they possest, but Miss Lee 
McCrae, of Claremont, California, 
writes: “In the twenty years of its ex- 
istence this town has had but one 
church and the people fervently hope 
that it will never have any other.” This 
sounds wicked, but when we read of 
all the things this church does we 
agree that Claremont is better off than 
if it had six. 

Edward R. Fickenscher, of the Land 
Office, thinks that the ingenious sys- 
tem of numbering streets so that the 
stranger can find his way by looking 
at the signs imprinted in the cement 
walks is the best thing about Great 
Falls, Montana. 

Our Brazilian contributor, George 
T. Coleman, writes of the excellent 
sanitary service of Sao Paulo, and as 
a contrast encloses a photograph of 
one of the “pest-ships” on which crews 
having yellow fever were formerly left 
to die. 

Little things, you say? Yes, but every 
one is a symptom of American progress 
toward bcttcr towns. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















TALES OF THE PAST 

There was a beautiful simplicity in 
life a thousand years ago. If you hated 
a man you cut his head off; daily pa- 
pers did not exist, and women had no 
desire for economic independence. It is 
refreshing to read of such uncompli- 
cated days in Maurice Hewlett’s Frey 
and His Wife and Francis o’Sullivan 
tighe’s The Portion of a Champion. The 
first is a tale of Norway. It is a good 
story, told with vividness, an exhilarat- 
ing freshness and a touch of sweetness. 
The great god Frey is a most interest- 
ing person, so is Frey’s wife, and so is 
the hero, Gunnar. 

The scene of the other book is fifth 
century Ireland and Gaul. It lacks the 
directness and vigor of Frey and His 
Wife, but is filled with exciting adven- 
turer and interesting pictures of the 
ancient manners and customs of Eirinn. 
There is plenty of hard fighting, with a 
little love making to flavor it. 


Frey and His Wife, by Maurice Hewlett. Mc- 
Bride. $1. The Portion of a Champion, by 
Francis o’Sullivan tighe. Scribner. $1.35. 


HEREDITY 


In recent years the chemist and the 
physicist and the mathematician have 
contributed quite as much to the ad- 
vance in biology, thru their stains and 
microscopes and statistics, as have the 
taxonomist, field explorer and breeder. 
A critical examination of the philo- 
sophical assumptions underlying the 
methods used in the study of the most 
aggressive and the most interesting de- 
partment of biological research—the 
field of genetics—suggests the interde- 
pendence of our sciences in a striking 
way. Mr. Raymond Pearl, who has him- 
self made important studies in the he- 
redity of egg-production in poultry, 
leaves the “practical” animal breeders’ 
convention long enough to ask some 
pertinent questions about methods and 
value of research. In his little book 
there is a careful analysis of the prob- 
lems of heredity, and of the various 
methods used in the attempt to solve 
them. Mr. Pearl looks forward to the 
development of biochemistry as fur- 
nishing a promising field for the study 
of genetic problems. The notes on the 
nature of statistical knowledge are of 
general interest and significance. We 
are all exposed to the arguments from 
statistics but we are not all forearmed 
as to the limitations inherent in the sta- 
tistical method of proof. There is a 
rather technical chapter on the mathe- 
matical aspects of genetics in relation 
to practical breeding. The advantages 
he considers real and measurable, if 
not altogether revolutionary. 

The best account of the principles of 
heredity and of their practical appli- 
cation to human problems is, from the 
point of view of the general reader, 
Professor Guyer’s Being Well Born. 
When it is added that the book is quite 
authoritative and reliable as well as 
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interesting and readable, and that its 
price puts it within the reach of all 
who really care, it is intended to inti- 
mate that there should hereafter be no 
excuse whatever for the “superficiality 
and the superstition” that surrounds 
this subject in the minds of most peo- 
ple, even among the “educated” 
classes. 


Modes of Research in Genetics, by Raymond 
Pearl. Macmillan. $1.25. Being Well Born, by 
Michael F,. Guyer. Bobbs-Merrill. $1. 


LABOR LAWS 


Professor Commons and Dr. An- 
drews, in their Principles of Labor 
Legislation, have rendered the public 
a real service in bringing together a 
summary of what has been accom- 
plished in the various states and in for- 
eign countries in the way of readjust- 
ing labor conditions and labor relations 
thru legislation. In addition to the his- 
torical material, there is a discussion 
of the economic basis, the operation and 
the results of various types of laws, 
such as those affecting hours of labor, 
minimum wages, safety and health, un- 
employment and social insurance. The 
constitutional aspect of the legislation 
is closely followed, and there are cita- 
tions of important court decisions. 
There’s a good general index, a spe- 
cial index of cases referred to, and a 
selected and classified bibliography of 
the most helpful sources. 


Principles of Labor Legislation, by John R. 
Commons and John B. Andrews. Harper. $2. 


A CURE FOR WAR 

Peace, like war, has its battles, its 
victories, its defeats; it has its call to 
heroism in action; and its call to cour- 
age of another kind in the fight against 
social injustice, political corruption, and 
industrial enslavement. But battles of 
words and pens and printer’s ink some- 
how fail to stir the heart as does the 
martial trumpet. And why? 

In A Substitute for War, Percy 
Mackaye answers the question some- 
what to this effect. War knows how to 
throw over its brutal realities the 
glamor of imagination, embodying it- 
self in splendid symbols and dramatic 
displays—flags, uniforms, and banners; 
color and music; ordered evolutions and 
the rhythm of marching feet. Peace has 
no pageantry, and for symbols only the 
pale dove and the olive branch. Give 
peace a splendid dramatic investiture, 
and its activities will arouse an enthu- 
siasm such as war has hitherto enlisted. 
This dramatic investiture should take 
the form of masques and pageants cele- 
brating peaceful labors and triumphs. 
As evidence of the beneficent effects to 
be expected from such dramatic dis- 
plays, Mr. Mackaye cites the great 
masque he and others managed at St. 
Louis, with the coéperation of 7500 citi- 
zens and a chorus of 600. Direct results 
of this civic drama, we are told, were a 
progressive charter, a municipal bridge, 
and a choral society. Perhaps he is a 


little sanguine about his “substitute,” 
but whether he is or not, his suggestions 
can do only good, and the more they 
are realized, the better. This plan is 
sympathetically introduced by Profes- 
sor Fisher of Yale, Viscount Bryce, and 
Norman Angell. 


A Substitute for War, 


by Percy Mackaye. 
Macmillan. 50 cents. 





OUT OF DOORS 











TO READ ALOUD 


Dallas Lore Sharp lives in The Hills of 
Hingham as a compromise between Boston 
and the Forest of Arden. He loves hills 
and bees and open fires. He has a sense of 
words, a sense of humor and a sense of 
the infinite. He writes with charm and sin- 
cerity of the little things of life, and of the 
big things. You will read The Hills of 
Hingham twice, or even three times. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 


FOR AMERICAN FISHERMEN 
Louis Rhead, artist and fisherman, has 
discovered that European flies are not the 
best lures for American fishing, “America 
for Americans” applies forcibly to our fish. 
They prefer native insects, the varieties of 
which vary month by month. Mr. Rhead’s 
pioneer book on American Trout Stream 
Insects is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of American fishing, and the arti- 
ficial entomology described is full of interest 
to fly fishers. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
A UNIQUE LOITERING-SPOT 
The San Diego Garden, Fair, which has 
outlived its showier neighbor, is discussed 
by Eugen Neuhaus in much the same way 
as was the San Francisco Exposition in 
the California professor’s earlier books. 
There is a bit of history and some illumi- 
nating criticism of architecture, but one 
wishes for even more of the finely repro- 
duced photographs, particularly more pic- 
tures of the lavishly beautiful gardens. 
San Francisco: Elder. $1.50. 


A MAN BUILDS HIS HOUSE 


A married Thoreau with a family to 
shelter is a piquant contrast to the celi- 
bate lover of the Walden woods. In Child 
and Country Will Levington Comfort, in 
his hermitage by Lake Erie, talks of Life 
and Nature to several fascinating little 
people. Some of the essays written by the 
“Little Girl” have a charm as engaging as 
that of Pet Marjorie. The book is breathed 
thru with love for the out-of-doors and the 
sincerities and inspirations of country life 
at its best. 

Doran. $1.25. 





NOVELS AND PLAYS 











FOR AMATEUR PLAYERS 


Master Skylark, Jonn Bennett's fine tale 
of a boy and girl in Shakespeare’s time 
and town, has been dramatized very simply 
by A. M. Liitkenhaus in Plays for School 
Children, and now comes a fuller drama- 
tization by E. W. Burrill, who has made 
such a delightful drama of the delightful 
story that it is used as the commencement 
play by Wellesley this June. 

Century. $1.25 and $1. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


In the Globe Theater edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays arranged for school by D. H. 
Rich, much unexpected and some naive in- 
formation is packed into small compass. 
Each play has introduction and glossary, 
and being planned for class use, this con- 
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cisely and clearly given data on the drama 
of the Elizabethan stage, Shakespeare’s 
life and the advice as to methods of study 
are printed with each play. 


Harper. 35 cents each. 


THE COAST OF MAINE 


Instead of the Thorn, by Clara Louise 
Burnham, is the story of a Chicago girl, 
charming, spoiled and wealthy. The finan- 
cial ruin and death of her father, under 
circumstances which seem to involve her 
lover, transfer her for a time to a little 
town on the Maine coast. There she “finds 
herself.” The morality is a trifle obvious, 
the story a trifle dull. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 


STEALING FOR PLEASURE 


An Amiable Charlatan is a typical piece 
of E. Philips Oppenheim fiction. There is 
a conventional young Englishman, a lovely 
American girl, and her father, an eccentric 
but agreeable gentleman who has read too 
many detective stories. Their extraordinary 
adventures, sprinkled with Scotland Yard 
detectives, gambling dens, much valuable 
jewelry and many, many restaurants and 
taxis, are entertainingly told. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1.30. 


IN THE USUAL WAY 


When an author as deservedly popular 
as William J. Locke falls to the pot-boiler 
plane, not even a “pretty girl cover” can 
save him. For Viviette—his latest story— 
makes no attempt to redeem by novel situ- 
ation or skillful characterization its trite 
triangle of two men and a flirt, who go 
thru all the usual motions in an exceedingly 
usual English country house, embellished 
by butlers and duels and ancestors and tea 
and all the rest. 

Lane, $1. 
PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA 

The reviewer usually looks askance at a 
“prize novel,” and his distrust is, in many 
eases, justified by the perfunctory charac- 
ter of the book. But The Pioneers, a $5000 
prize story of Australian life, by Katherine 
Susanna Prichard, is exceptionally inter- 
esting. It goes back to the earliest days of 
settlement; of convict camps; of priva- 
tion, hard work and well won success for 
the settlers. Their children reap the har- 
vest, and we feel that the struggle was 
worth while. Doran. $1.25. 


A CALIFORNIA FOREST PLAY 


Jack London has entered upon a new 
field, the drama. The Acorn-Planter is a 
pageant play “to be sung by efficient sing- 
ers accompanied by a capable orchestra.” 
Allegorical in form, its theme is the con- 
flict between the warrior and the planter 
or life-maker. The characters are Indians 
and pioneers, which affords opportunity 
for picturesque stage effects, costuming and 
dancing. Plus appropriate music, it would 
make an effective production. It is good 


reading, too. Macmillan. 75 cents. 





ETHICS AND THEOLOGY 











THE ROOTS OF CIVILIZATION 
Our knowledge of the history of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley has been of late so 
enlarged and modified by new discoveries 
that books of so recent a date as 1900 have 
become antiquated. Professor Rogers has 
almost completely rewritten his History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and the volumes 
now give the story of the modern excava- 
tions and interpret according to this new 
knowledge the historical materials that 
reveal the course of human development in 
one of the three ancient centers in which 
are found the roots of western civilization. 
Abingdon Press. $10. 

WHEN MISSIONS COME OF AGE 
_ In the Devolution of Missionary Admin- 
istration Dr. Fleming discusses the con- 
ducting of Christian missions in foreign 
lands. Dr. Fleming gives the history of 
this devolution in connection with five 
American missions in India, and shows the 
difficulties that appear in such transfer, 




















The Dish That 


Belongs to June 


Puffed Wheat and Rice—the bubble grains—seem to be- 
long to summer. They are light and airy, dainty and inviting. 

Summer brings flower-decked breakfast tables, and Puffed 
Grains seem to fit there. Summer brings berries, and Puffed 
Grains mixed with them make them doubly delightful. 

Summer brings dairy suppers. And these airy tit-bits, flaky, 
toasted and crisp, are the morsels to float in milk. 


Playtime Bonbons 
Mealtime Foods 


These are both foods and confections. Keep a package of 
them salted, or doused with melted butter, for the children te 
carry at play. 

Use them in place of nut meats, in candy making, on a 
frosted cake, or as garnish for ice cream. 

Almost every hour of the day, from breakfast to bedtime, 
brings some use for Puffed Grains. People consume, at this 
time of the year, a million packages weekly. 


Puffed Wheat *<-"' 12c 
Puffed Rice i 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


























Consider Puffed Grains, above all else, as scientific foods. 
They are Prof. Anderson’s invention. Every food cell is ex- 
ploded. Every granule is made digestible. Every atom feeds. 

They are not mere tit-bits—not mere palate-pleasers. They 
are made to make whole grains wholly digestible. They are 
made to avoid any tax on the stomach. 

Why serve these grains in a lesser form, when everyone 
prefers them puffed? And why serve only one of them when 
there are three of these perfect dainties? 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1319) 
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The Man 
Prepared 


Mr. Purinton’s greatest article since “The 
Triumph of the Man Who Acts” will be a 
leading feature of The Independent’s Chau- 
tauqua and Efficiency Number of June 26. 


The Future of 
National Education 


will be another great feature of that number. 
In this article, by President George E. Vincent, 
of the University of Minnesota, and Chancellor 
of Chautauqua Institution, will sound the key- 
note of “The Most American Thing in 
America,” the Chautauqua idea of popular 
education with special reference to the future 
of this gigantic national movement. Other 
articles by Chautauqua authorities will deal with 
new and live phases of the Chautauqua plan. 
This number will also be The Independent’s 





Quarterly Financial and 
Insurance Review 


an institution unique among periodicals of 
general circulation. 


The Independent 




















and yet the great advantage which comes 
thereby to the churches. 

Revell. $1.50. 
WORSHIP 


Two suggestive books for Sunday school 
leaders are The Manual for Training in 
Worship and The Book of Worship for the 
Church Schools, by Hugh Hartshorne, of 
the Union Theological Seminary. The first 
discusses the need for more care in plan- 
ning the devotional part of the children’s 
services and the second provides excellent 
material. 

Scribner. $1 and 55 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF ST. JAMES 
A noteworthy addition to the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary is Professor 
Ropes’s St. James, a minute exegetical 
study for specialists. The wealth of illus- 
tration from Greek and Rabbinic literature 
make the work invaluable to those who love 
to deal with parallelisms of thought and 
expression. The epistle is ascribed to an 
anonymous writer of the second century. 
Scribner. $3. 
SEMITIC LIFE 
The Social Legislation of the Primitive 
Semites is a careful resumé of what is 
known of the primitive customs and laws 
of the Hebrews, Babylonians and Arabians. 
In each of fourteen chapters covering such 
subjects as Matriarchy, Next of Kin, Sla- 
very, Inheritance, Sabbatical Year, and 
Taxation, Dr. Henry Schaeffer gathers all 
the indications which the Old Testament 
offers of the early Hebrew practicé, com- 
pares it with the pre-Mohammedan prac- 
tice of Arabia and then adds the data from 
the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Yale University Press. $2.35. 





FOR CITIZENS 











AXIOMATIC SUFFRAGE 
“Let us no longer speak of woman’s 
rights, or of man’s rights, but consider hu- 
man rights,” says Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
Jr., in his concise and careful summary 
of the A B C reasons justifying votes for 
women. As a source book for suffrage ora- 
tors The Principle of Suffrage ought to 
prove valuable, but as an argument it fails 
to convince because of the very multiplicity 
of its propositions. 
Sully & Kleinteich. 25 cents. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT 
An excellent manual for moral instruc- 
tion is found in An Introduction to Ethics 
for Training Colleges, by G. A. Johnston, 
of the University of Glasgow. The author 
first traces the development of character 
and defines the various elements which con- 
stitute it. On this basis he examines in a 
clear and concise way the relation of char- 
acter and life to different spheres of con- 
duct and activity. 
Maemillan. $1. 


THE MEN OF THE HARBOR 
In a study of The Longshoremen made by 
Charles B. Barnes the economic problems 
connected with the six thousand men hand- 
ling freight at the New York docks receive 
most attention, but the author never loses 
his human sympathy. A group of men that 
have the reputation of being shiftless and 
disposed toward drink and idleness, but who 
refuse to work with drunkards, presents 
interesting problems in group psychology. 
Survey Associates. $2. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR HEALTH 

In The New Public Health, Dr. H. W. 
Hill explains significant changes that re- 
search has brought about in the course of 
the last fifteen years. The prevention of in- 
fection now means the guarding of germ- 
earriers, chiefly the sick persons, the pre- 
vention of contacts, and the elimination of 
flies. Fumigation after diseases is being dis- 
continued ; garbage is no longer judged a 
source of ‘danger ; “sewer gas” and “dust” 
have lost their terrors. But protection of 
the water, food and milk supplies comes to 
be an important part of the public admin- 
istration. 
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RELIGION 


in the Assembly Program and Summer Schools 


AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Director of Religious Work, Dr. Shailer Mathews 


(President Federal Council of Churches, President Northern Baptist Convention, Dean Divinity School, University of Chicago) 


WEEKLY CHAPLAINS 


Daily Devotional Studies, Lectures and Conferences 


Dean Charles R. Brown, (Congregational), Yale Divinity School. 

Bishop William F. McDowell (Methodist Episcopal), Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. east L. Willett (Disciples of Christ), Memorial Church of Christ, Chicago. 
Dr. James I. Vance (Presbyterian) First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bishop William F. Oldham (Methodist Episcopal) New York City. 

Dr. C. L. Goodell (Methodist Episcopal), St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New York City. 
Dean Shailer Mathews (Baptist), The University of Chicago. 

Dr. James A. Francis (Baptist), First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pres. J. Ross Stevenson (Presbyterian) Princeton Theological Seminary. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Daily Class Work, June 29-August 27. The Life of Christ. The Life of Paul. Moral Leaders of Israel. Religious 
Education in the Family. Geography of Palestine. The Sunday School. The Telling of Bible Stores. 


Faculty: 


Dean Shailer Mathews, Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Chicago 


University of Chicago Bu. Sects Ly Madad, Mowusk 16. 3. 
Dr. Milton S: Littlefield 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! and Dr. Henry F. Cope, 


Publishing Society Gen. Secy. Religious Education Assn. 
Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, Dr. William E. Gardner, 
American Institute of Sacred Literature Secy. Prot. Episc. Bd. Religious Education 


THE CHURCH REMAKING THE WORLD 
(Minister’s and Christian Worker’s Institute) 


General Assembly Program for entire week August 20-25 devoted to the Church in its relation to world progress. 
Leaders: Pres. J: Ross Stevenson, Rev. James A. Francis, Dean Shailer Mathews, Mr. Raymond Robins. Im- 
portant speakers representing several great nations. 


HOME MISSIONS INSTITUTE FOREIGN MISSIONS INSTITUTE 
Directed by bean ye el Home Missions Directed by setaeaey etna Foreign Missions 


WORK FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Study Hour on Sunday with graded work, The Junior Congregation, Daily Bible Study, under expert leadership, 
all in co-operation with well organized clubs which direct the life of the young people. 





Chautauqua is an ideal place for the study and practice of a normal, progressive, healthy 
life, for mind and body, of which religion is one of the essential elements. 


For full circulars, programs, rates, and all information, address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








for pleasure, health or business; the 
routes to reach them, and the Cost ; 


and foreign. 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 


everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 


Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 


best hotels, large and small; the best 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic 














VACATION TRIPS. : 


“BY SEA.” 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA TO 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 


Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
In the Heart of the Berkshires. 


OPENS JUNE 17. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Address until May 30, care Hotel Belmont, 42d 
St. wind Park Ave., New York. 

Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD - - MASS. 
Open all _—— 
In the Heart of New England, among the Franklin Hills. 


A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. Golf Course 
and Clay Tennis Courts on hotel grounds. 


Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mer. 














MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 


Mis ericas 
Summer Paradise 


THE ADIRONDACKS—LAKE GEORGE 
—LAKE CHAMPLAIN—AUSABLE 
CHASM—LAKE PLACID— 
SARATOGA SPRINGS— 
COOPERSTOW N— 
PLATTSBURG 
And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 
Beautifull illustrated 360- page Vacation 


Guide—* Summer Paradise’’—covering all 
resorts in this 3% million acre territory—é6c 


postage. Illustrated folders of any 
LA 


section free. 
Address M. J. POWERS 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
Albany, N. Y. 











The Finest Summer Cruise 
on the Atlantic Seaboard 


| wyeNG All Expense DAY vierinerneraise &() 5 
Northern Cruise 
Visiting Foreign America| 


equal in interest, novelty and heakhfulness to a European cruise. 
Visiting HAL/FAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. FOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
| with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at seaand 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, seasports. Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. 
Reduced Rates for Superior Accommodations, June and Sept. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 11, 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PI., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
oy a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 














. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
L European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES - - Proprietor 





ONTIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 
Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 




















Summer. Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals. No tours like these any- 


where in the world, For full in- 

formation write J. H. BUNCH, 

G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 
., Seattl 





464 Colman Bldg Wash. 














Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Summers in the Atlantic; 
romance of the sea, thrill of 
its wonderful air. 


Ideal Vacation Life 


Sailing, bathing, boating, fresh and salt 
water fishing. Great Golf. Beautiful lakes. 
Perfect playgrounds for children. 


For illustratea booklets, write Vaction Been. 
oom 458, 171 Broadway, New Yo 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 




















THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ Measuring the Work of .the Public 
Schools, compiled by Charles H. Judd for 
the Cleveland Survey, contains conclusions 
that would probably apply to half the city 
school systems in the country. Study of 
non-promotions shows need for courses of 
study better adapted to the character of 
the population. Class room observations 
show too little adaptation of material to 


current needs. The kindergartens need 
better correlation and supervision; the 
upper grades and high schools richer 


courses of study, and more symmetrical 
development of the system. 
Cleveland Foundation. 50 cents. 





PEACE AND WAR 











PERMANENT PEACE 

Ways to Lasting Peace is a collection of 
sixty-five of the most significant construc- 
tive programs, proposals and manifestos 
issued by responsible organizations and in- 
dividuals thruout the world for ending the 
war and establishing thereafter a durable 


| peace. There is an admirable running com- 


ment by Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


Bobbs-Merrill. $1. 


WAR AS RELAXATION 
Sustained attention is the distinction of 
civilized man. The resulting tension, says 
G. T. W. Patrick in his Psychology of Re- 
laration, requires relief found normally in 
such activities as play, sport and laughter. 
Profanity and slang have a like effect. Al- 
cohol and the deeper debauch of war used 
for this end cannot be banished “by sum- 
mary means nor direct suppressions.” They 
will require substitutes which meet funda- 
mental, virile needs. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 


HOW THE SUBMARINE WORKS 

The dream of flying is almost as old as 
the race. That of boating under water be- 
gan about 1620. Modern science has real- 
ized both dreams and thereby revolution- 
ized warfare and made it yet more horrible. 


Washington hoped for submarines. The 
Confederates had one—a_ gallant tale. 
Farnham Bishop’s Story of the Sub- 


marine is a timely book, telling in simple 
style of the evolution, the mechanism, the 
power of this new engine of destruction. 


) Century. 


/“QUR GLORY IS TO SAVE” 


Amid the needful but none the less de- 
plorable talk of preparedness comes in a new 
edition the story of the army that marches 
the world over under The Red Cross Flag. 
Miss Boardman tells well humorous inci- 
dents of its beginnings and splendid tales 
of its work in great disasters and gives 
four chapters to its work in this war. 
The book’s fault seems to the outsider to 
4 > needlessly scant credit to the first 
chief. 


$1. 


Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.50. 


ANATOLE FRANCE ON THE WAR 
The Path of Glory, which appears in a 
translation combined with the original text, 
is a collection of sketches and letters relat- 
ing to the French side of the Great War. 
Anatole France, the Patriot, retains his 
vivid and graceful style, but while it is un- 
thinkable that anyone else in the world 
could have written a line of the works of 
Anatole France, the Skeptic, any clever 
patriotic French author might have writ- 
ten this volume. 
Lane. $1.50. 


WHEN WAR IS RIGHT 


War and Religion is a_ booklet of 
87 pages by the French scholar, Alfred 
Loisy, translated by Arthur Galton. The 
writer’s point is that the religion of Jesus 
is rejected by those who have perpetrated 
the present war; yet he believes that the 
spirit and essence of religion is in the heart 
of those who defend their country, for self- 
sacrifice is religion. He gives great honor 
to Cardinal Mercier, but holds the position 
of the Pope of Rome to be pitiable. 

Longmans, Green. 50 cents. 
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PEBBLES 


Do It Now. Today Will Be Yesterday 
Tomorrow.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Wilson Lauds Lincoln.—Head- line. The 
campaign is on at last.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Abe—Did you get the opera score? 

Pandora—Yeah; they were tied in the 
last minute of the play.—Stanford Chap- 
arral. 


“Preparedness” is in the air. Frinstance, 
the Indianapolis telephone directory carries 
a line: “In case of fire call fire depart- 
ment.”—Boston Herald. 


The European belligerents who are turn- 
ing the clock one hour ahead are probably 
wishing they could turn it back about two 
years.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The common folks live in the hope 

That they will hear the calliope; 

But people in society 

Must list to the calliope. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


All the mechanics and laborers are re- 
ceiving the highest pay known in their 
history, but they are demanding more.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. How different from 
capital is labor. Capital, it is well known, 
invariably is content with just enough.— 
Puck. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW YOUR OWN MIND 


It is rumored that the cause of the 
death of W. J. Evans, who died here last 
fall, will be investigated. Mr. Evans was 
thought to have killed himself at the time, 
but was later undecided.—Little River 
News. 


The door opened suddenly and a lady 
rushed in. “Oh, doctor,” she cried, “the 
baby has swallowed some ink and now he’s 
looking blue. What shall I do?’ 

“Give him a dose of blotter,” said the 
doctor. “This is certainly an absorbing 
case.”—Cornell Widow. 


“How did you come out?’ asked his 
friend. ““Will she have you?” 

“Her answer,” replied the diplomatic at- 
tache, “is partially satisfactory. Enough so 
to continue negotiations. She says if she 
ever does marry it will be a man of good 
leoks, courage, and ability.”—Judge. 


Having stood for the steam roller process 
as long as could be expected, the worm 
backfired and our East made a clean 
sweep.—Bozeman Bulger, in the Evening 
World. When a good pilot is at the throttle 
nothing can stop the early bird in its drive 
up the ladder—New York Tribune. 


“Can you tell me,” said the Court, ad- 
dressing Enrico Ufuzzi, under examination 
at Union Hill, New Jersey, as to his quali- 
fications for citizenship, “the difference be- 
tween the powers and prerogatives of the 
Ising of England and those of the Pres- 
ident of the United States?” 

“Yezzir,’ spoke up Ufuzzi promptly. 

“King, he got steady job.’"—New York 
ilorning T'elegraph. 


If. However and But one night 

Sailed in a German note. 

Sailed on a river of phrases bright 
T hat the Foreign Office wrote. 
Sailed on the cable across the sea 
Snuggled away in a special plea. 
And they’re always there, are the little 

words three, 
If, However and But. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


A Long Island teacher was recounting 
the story of Red Riding Hood. After de- 
scribing the woods and the wild animals 
that flourished therein, she added: 

“Suddenly Red Riding Hood heard a 
great noise. She turned about, and what 
do you suppose she saw standing there, 
gazing at her and showing all its sharp, 
white teeth?” 

“Teddy Roosevelt!” volunteered one of 
the boys—New York Times. 


RICHARD HENRY LITTLE 

niifine; n Japaneue oy ad the he prose ry 
r. 

meet hat have found Tuxedoa faithful 
a in the field and in the 
In all my campaigns] have 
—- & a few good pipes and a 
Spigte supply of Tuxedo tobacco 
me § most important part of my 


yy 4, 
Rn ey er 
"Tuxedo gives me more real 
‘wre than any other tobacco I ever 
i always tastes good, out- 
door of indoors, We noon or 


night. 9 sew angaw 


WALTER NIEBUBR, 
ermal 
wre for oy eS, a ing the 


* Taxedo ts > remarkably mild and 
delightfully fragrant. dfind that I 
cansmokeitall day and enjoy the last 
pipefuljust as a as the first.”” 





Famous War Corres- 
pondents SmokeTuxedo! 


Among the most brilliant men in the 
world today are those who give us in 
vivid pen pictures the stirring story of 
the greatest of all wars. 


Here, famous reporters of the gigantic 
conflict tell why the modern war cor- 
respondent smokes Tuxedo. 


That wholesome taste of Tux” keeps 
his mind vigorous—and it’s so wonder- 
fully mild he cansmoke it any time, every 
time and all the time and never know 
he has nerves! 


-fauxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is made of ripe old Burley 
leaf, aged 3 to 5 years—and— it’s 
“Tuxedo Processed !” 


That’s the big, overshadowing reason 
why Tuxedo is in a class by itself. 


After the aged leaf has been “Tuxedo 
Processed,” every particle of bite is 
absolutely removed — the tobacco be- 
comes supremely mild—and you can 
smoke Tuxedo all you please—the sweet, 
fragrant, pleasant smoke that makes 
your pipe your best friend. 


Tuxedo has plenty of imitators—but 
you insist on getting Tuxedo and avoid 
disappointment. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient, glassine- Famo 
Sis oe slats 10¢ 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90 


Proof po! eoeene 
InTin ed 40c and 80¢ 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 














SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 
DEBATERS,!WRITERS:—We prepare materi: al on 
your special subjects and problems. Expert service. 
The Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 





COLORADO 
Three persons wanted for magnificent summer 
vacation tour in private automobile Washington 
to Colorado. $285, all expenses. 
Box 1132, Washington, D. C. 


=seae A ee — 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
ALASKA 
Complete Circle Tour JUNE TO AUGUST 
Atlin Lake, The Klondike, Fairbanks, Nome 


Send for booklet 
66 Broadway ; = <«@ % 
118 W. 39th 8t. - - - 








*Phone Rector 9800 
+ 'Phone Gree ey 735 























on the Lumber. 
Millwork, Hardware 
and Labor, All material 
cut-to-ft, Complete homes 
shipped anywhere, fast 
freight, Send stamps 
for big catalog 1820 
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co Alla 


“Four years ago you and I worked at 


the same bench. [I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, “Aw, 
forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down, No, Jim, 
you can’texpect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of “‘Jims’’ in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? Wake up! Every time you see 
an I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and 
find out how. 


1. C. S., Box 4510, Scranton, Pa. 


r —_— — — — TEAR OUT HERE ENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4510, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert RAILROADER | 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Prd TRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER ] 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist | 


Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 


Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'R 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| Metallurgist or Prospector 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE ] 
Textile Overscer or Supt. 
Navigator eS 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Poultry Raising 
AUTOMOBILES 
Aato Repairing 


French 
Italian 


Name 
Occupation 
& Employer. 








Street 
and No. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. wn LIAMS, Inc., 
27th St., N. ¥. 


Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
Free. 


Fi 30,DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for illustrated booklet. 





on & A L 






new 
Sord to baw without an 
_ WRITE TOD. 


Shing ord Sycles ond 
big money. fw .geders for ae 
W Beene egies 
RES. pmen undries and every 
thing in the bicycle line pay he ease & 
SEAD CYC bicycles 83 to 68 


CLE CO., DEPT. K-198, CHICAGO 













Number 
of ~¢ 


Edwin rs ? Slosson 




































I know one man who will be pleased 
at Judge Tuthill’s decision that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare. He lives, or did live 
some thirty years ago, in Kansas and 
had then upon his library shelves a 
dozen volumes handsomely rebound in 
morocco and lettered in gold on the 
backs, “Dramatic Works of Francis 
Bacon.” 

Another Kansas admirer of that elu- 
sive author was lured by an unscrupu- 
lous agent into buying a set which he 
understood to be “Lord Bacon’s Lights 
of History,” but which when he got 
them turned out to be “Lord’s Beacon 
Lights of History,” a deservedly popu- 
lar work for the parlor what-not. 

Now that this controversy has been 
settled—for I suppose it would be con- 
tempt of court to question the decision 
of the Chicago judge—it seems appro- 
priate to quote Arthur St. John Ad- 
cock’s lines from the Anthology of Hu- 
morous Verse: 


As Shakespeare couldn’t write his plays 
(If Mrs. Gallup’s not mistaken), 
I think how wise in many ways 
He was to have them done by Bacon; 
They might have moldered on the shelf, 
Mere minor dramas (and he knew it!), 
If he had written them himself 
Instead of letting Bacon do it. 


And if it’s true, as Brown and Smith 
In many learned tomes have stated, 
That Homer was an idle myth, 
He ought to be congratulated, 
Since thus, evading birth, he rose 
For men to worship at a distance; 
He might have penned inferior prose, 
Had he achieved a real existence. 


To him and Shakesneare men agree 
In making very nice allusions; 
But no one thinks of praising me, 
For I compose my own effusions; 
As others wrote their works divine 
And they immortal thus today are, 
Perhaps had some one written mine 
I might have been as great as they are. 








Whether vers libre is beautiful or not 
is still a matter of dispute, but that 
does not matter now since it is turning 
out to be useful. It seems to be just the 
thing for newspaper controversy. In 
the New York Evening Post — what 
would its erstwhile editor, William Cul- 
len Bryant, have thought about it?—a 
debate on Dr. Flexner’s modern school 
has been carried on in the new medium. 
The plan for a school, in which most of 
the studies should be vocational and 
scientific, without the classics and ab- 
stract mathematics, was published in 
pamphlet form by the General Educa- 
tion Board “with a request for criti- 
cism.” Professor Erskine, of the depart- 
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ANDIRONS 








MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street 


New York City 



















NA ONAL DEFENSE aie, 
4 Wilson, Roose- 

— ——_ 
Root and other leaders of thought, 4 gf BA 
Cloth, §1 each postpaid. 


Send for complete list. 
H. V. Wilson Co., Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 


Handbook Series. 


and 35 equally 


bated by: 





LA 


tion. 





Send for vour free book today. 
ORR 


BOOK 


Read our §0-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the Ameriean Sehool’s simple method of law instruc- 
Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every stucent. 

AM CAN SC! 














Dept 248A. Drexel one Ae Street, one -, 
DIVIDENDS 
OFFICE OF 


FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
32 Broadway, New York, May 15, 1916. 


A dividend 


of one 


1%) per 


cent. on the 


preferred stock of this Company has today been 


declared, 


payable June 15, 


1916, 


to stockholders 


+ ee at the close of business on May 22nd, 


HALL, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, May 16, 1916. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 


2% per cent. 


on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 


Company 


will be paid on June 


30, 1916, to the 


stockholders of record as they appear at the close 


of business on June 3, 1916. The 
be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 


will not 


Transfer Books 


Treasurer. 
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ment of Snglish in Columbia, was 2C | Timi 
commodating enough to comply with the 
request, which he did in this fashion: 
ODE TO DR. A— F— Why Burden a Friend with the 
Just after the ~~ had brought the 
schools up to date, 
To prepare you for your Life Work | Care of Your Estate ? 
Without teaching one superfluous thing, 
Jim Reilly presented himself to be edu- , , 
cated. Unquestionably it shows con- 
He wanted to be a bricklayer. “ fidence in your friend’s ability 
So ae — him to be a perfect brick- and integrity to name himas ex- 
And nothing more. ecutor and trustee of your estate, 
He knew so much about bricklaying that but is it fair to place on him such 
the contractor made him a foreman. burd f yt 
But he knew nothing about being a fore- a Durden 0 responsibility? Can 
ait a ch i dee i he afford, from the standpoint of 
Oo he spoke to e choo. oard about it, s . 
And they put in a night course for him, his own personal interests, to 
On how to be a foreman accept such an appointment? 
And nothing more. . , 
He became so excellent a foreman that the Why not consider the selection of 
contractor made him a partner. an executor and trustee as a business 
But he knew nothing about figuring costs, matter, and appoint the Bankers Trust 
Nor about bookkeeping, Company, which is organized especially 
Nor about real estate, to undertake the duties of trusteeship? 


And he was too proud to go back to night 
school. 

So he hired a tutor, who taught him these 
things. 

Prospering at last, and meeting other men 
as wealthy as he, 

Whenever the conversation started, he'd 
say to himself: 

“T’ll lie low till it comes my way— 

Then I'll show ’em!” 

But they never mentioned bricklaying, 

Nor the art of being a foreman, 

Nor the whole duty of being a contractor, 

Nor figuring costs, 

Nor real estate; 

So Jim never said anything. 

But he sent his son to college. 


JOHN ERSKINE. 


Whereupon another odist whom we 
may surmise to be Professor Robinson, 
of the history department of Columbia, 
retorts as follows: 


ODE TO PROFESSOR J—— E—— 
(In allusion to his Ode to A—— F——.) 


Jim Reilly’s son Tom didn’t know what 
he wanted to do. 

So he took Latin and Mathematics and 
hoped they’d discipline his mind, 

And prepare him for sharing in polite 
intercourse. 

After three years he knew that two 
straight lines perpendicular to the 
same plane 

Are parallel to each other. 

For a short time he could say what were 
both sine and cosecant ; 

But a month after the examination he un- 
happily forgot which was which. 

He had learned a list of diminutives; only 
culum and bulum remained to 
him— 

So sweet was their euphony. 

He knew the mute with | or r played a 
mystic role in the higher life, 
Which in moments of depression he felt 

he didn’t grasp. 

An old book by an old man for the old 

Tightened the reins of his youthful spirit. 

When he reached the two gates of slum- 

_ ber at the end of Lib. VI 

They gave him ready exit, and he never 
began Lib. VII. 

Sut he had the elements of a liberal edu- 
; cation, and, 

Like his philistine father before him, 

Whenever the conversation started he’d 
say to himself: 

“Tl lie low till it comes my way— 

Then I'll show ’em.” 

But they never mentioned the cesural 
pause, 

And rarely the first Archilochian strophe, 

Nor Vercingetorix, nor the mute with ] 


or r. 

He had never got far enough to meet a 
reflection of Horace’s 

About those on whose cradles Melpomene 

a smiles. 

But he knew he couldn’t play an Isth- 
mian game as well as T. R. 


It is the Company’s business to be 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
trust business, and its organization is 
so complete and so well systematized 
that all details of administration are 
promptly and correctly attended to. 


If there is some special reason for 
having a friend to serve, appoint him 
co-executor and co-trustee with the 
Company, thus relieving him of most 
of the burden. 


A fact not generally understood is 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this Com- 
pany costs no more than the service 
of an individual executor and trustee. 


The officers of the Company will 
be glad to talk with you, or to 
send you information in regard 
to this very important matter, or 
in regard to any trust or banking 
matters you may have in mind. 


16 Wall Street 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 


MM ne 








Bankers Trust Company Building 


New York 
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WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
buys original 
Autograph Letters 
of all famous people 
Send Him Lists of Any You Have 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.3f absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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SH AKESPEARE’S 
PORTRAIT 


ONLY ONE THOUSAND LEFT 


In this year when everybody is reading 
and talking about Shakespeare you will 
no doubt be glad of the opportunity to se- 
cure at nominal cost the excellent repro- 
duction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of 
the famous Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare. We have printed a limited num- 
ber on heavy coated paper. (Size 12 in. 
by 17 in,) hile the supply lasts we 
shall be pleased to furnish our readers 
with a copy securely wrapped in a tube 
in such condition that it will be suitable 
for framing. Just send six two-cent 
stamps to cover the cost of wrapping and 
mailing. 

One reader wrote: “It is a rare privi- 
lege to get such a famous facsimile at so 
trivial a sum and I am waiting its arrival 
with keen anticipation.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Contest Dept. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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pay and will accept no pay 


the basic line of defense 


engineers are doing. 
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What the Engineers are Doing 


HIRTY thousand American engineers are 
making a card index survey of American in- 
dustry so that it may be prepared for its vital 
part in defending the Country, if need comes. 

The past eighteen months have taught us here in 
America what lack of industrial preparedness has meant 
to some of the countries now at war. 
had the ships and they had the men; but when the hour 
struck, their factories were not able to furnish the colors 
with arms and shells and powder. 
not prepared. And our factories are not prepared. 

But it 1s not enough to draw a moral. In the United States five 
great Engineering Societies — Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical — have pledged their services to the Government of the 
United States, and are already working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment to prepare industry for the national defense. They receive no 
All they seek 1s opportunity to serve their 
country, that she may have her industries mobilized and prepared ag 


All elements of the nation’s life — the manufacturers, the business 
men. and the workingmen — should support this patriotic and demo- 
cratic work of the engineers, and assist them cheerfully when asked. 
There can be no better national insurance agaist war. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, representing 
all advertising interests have offered their free and hearty service to the 
President of the United States, in close co-operation with these five 
Engineering Societies, to the end that the Country may know what the 
The President has accepted the offer. 
engineers have welcomed the co-operation. 


This advertisement, published without cost to the United States, is 
the first in a nation-wide series to call the country to the duty of co- 
operating promptly and fully with the Engineers to prepare industry for 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
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REAL ESTATE 
A piecasant, 14 room house and 


FOR SALE: 10 acres of beautiful grounds on 


Lake Lucy near Sorrento, F.a. 
Powell. Price $7000.00. (Miss) Gladys Powell, Clinton. N. ¥. 
SUBLE Summer months—all or part of high class 
apartment—8 rooms, 2 baths—fine air, 


overlooking Spanish Museum, near Subway and Hudson 
River. Apt. 41, 605 West 156th Street. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the world is 
planning a National advertising campaign to ad 
vertise their New York real estate as the best in- 
vestment opportunity in the country. We control 
$10,000,000 of property on subways projected, or 
now in operation, and are planning to take on a 
few high-class salesmen. Positively no applica- 
tions considered from men who cannot maintain 
their own personal expense while demonstrating 
their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill the 
requirements, a liberal contract will be made sim- 
ilar to the one under which our representatives 
are making as high as $25,000 a year, and none 
under $3.000. Every assistance given to men 
capable of making good, in the shape of a liberal 
individual advertising appropriation, and personal 
help in getting started, 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 
Dept. A. F. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDITORIAL WRITER, C2720" __m2"_ with work- 


ing knowledge of newspaper 
editorial writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Send samples of work, give experience, and such infor- 














The home of the late EB. P.| | 


Write today for our new 171-page book 
on *“The Power of Law Training. It carries 
mbitiou! 


rom masters ef the | 
i ae <I book is absolutely F 
Write Toda ww while we are making a 


special reduced price offer. 
Schcol of Law 
Chicago, Illinois 





American 
2465 Manhattan Bidz. 
a 








SANATORIUM 











mation as will enable advertiser to judge qualifications. 
Address CONFIDENTIAL, P. 0. Box 1273, Philadelphia. 
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Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 











Father Jim took him into the office. 

He did not seem the worse for disciplining 
his mind. 

He could make a deal unice securus, how- 
ever disadvantageous to the buyer, 

And knew the difference betwixt a Mar- 
tini and a Bronx, 

And appreciated the 
maiden’s arm, 

Without the help of Horace. 


roundness of a 


H. R. 

I need not quote the controversy 
further since it is evident that the two 
lines of arguments, like lines perpen- 
dicular to the same plane, will never 
meet however far they mav be produced. 








The astronomer has his own peculiar. 
way of looking at things. According to 
Camille Flammarion the history of the 
world is a rectilinear movement thru 
space in the direction of the Zeta of 
Hercules. 

If so, the main object of our en- 
deavors is so to act that the inhabitants 
of Zeta won’t be ashamed of us when 
we get there. Judging by the present 
condition of terrestrial affairs we’ll 
have to hurry. 








It is proposed in Parliament to put 
a tax of $5 on every cat in the kingdom. 
But cats are comparatively harmless 
creatures; even useful. How much bet- 
ter it would be to tax mice instead. 








I have always heard that Valparaiso 
University was an up-to-date institu- 
tion, but I was not aware that the 
students there were reading Caesar’s 
Commentary on the Mexican War. 
Such, however, seems to be the case 
if I may judge from the following 
paragraph in the University Torch. 
Will it be as Wilsonus cunctator that 
our President goes down in history? 


Apud Mexicanos longe dirtissimus et 
orneryissimus est Villa. Is F, Carranza et 
C. Obregona consulibus regni, cupiditate 
inductus coniurationem banditi fecit et 
eis persuasit ut de finibus suis cum omni- 
bus copiis exirent; perfacile esse, cum om- 
nibus praestarent,—et quod forte copiae 
Americani, quamquam premoniti  erant, 
dormitabant in castra Columbi. Id _ hoe 
facilius eis persuasit, quod undique loci 
natura Mexicani continentur; una ex 
parte flumine Rio Grando, latissimo atque 
altissimo, qui agrum Mexicanatum a 
Americanis dividit; altera ex parte monte 
Sierra altisimo, qui est inter copias Villae 
et exercitum Americanum; qua ex parte 
homines bellandi cupidi, in medio nocte, 
Columbum oppugnaverant. Qua de causa 
Woodrocus Wilsonus cunctator, con- 
spicatus honorem Americani populi viola- 
tem deciman legionem in Mexicano, misit. 

ALMA V. JONES 








In the Middle Ages scholars spent 
their time speculating how many an- 
gels could stand on the point of a nee- 
dle. Nowadays scholars spend their 
time determining how many microbes 
can stand on the point of a needle. 








The world is so full of a number of 
things 
It’s strange we’re not all as unhappy 
as kings. 
—New York Evening Post. 








Do the best you can until you can 
do better. 
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Insurance 


Conducted by | 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















SWAPPING POLICIES 


Perhaps as often as a dozen times a 
year I receive letters from readers ad- 
vising me of offers made them by life 
insurance agents involving the sur- 
render of policies for the purpose of re- 
placing them by other policies to be se- 
cured by the agents. The enterprising 
agents in each case always prove by 
figures the advantages to be derived 
thru the exchange. Sometimes the in- 
surance sought to. be thus terminated 
is of long standing—I recall one case 
in which the policy was eleven years 
old. 

Now, it must be admitted that some 
people have a poor lot of life insurance, 
and they would only be benefited by 
abandoning it for something reliable, 
the sooner the better, for time is an 
important factor. But these are excep- 
tional cases. The man who owns a policy 
in a good average company and has 
paid premiums on it for five or ten 
years or longer makes a mistake in 
surrendering it for the purpose of tak- 
ing another policy in another company. 
He loses the advantages accruing to 
him thru the lower rate at the younger 
age; he probably sacrifices a portion of 
the reserve by withdrawing; and he 
loses at the other end of the transac- 
tion the years during which he has paid 
premiums by postponing maturity to 
that extent. 

The agent who endeavors to get a 
policyholder to make an exchange of 
this character is called a “twister”; the 
practise is sternly prohibited by all rep- 
utable companies; and in many of the 
states it is forbidden by law. The only 
person who profits by such a trade is 
the “twisting” agent, who gets for him- 
self out of the surrender value of the 
retired policy a good round commission 
as his pay for selling the new policy. 

A proposition of that kind from an 
insurance agent—and there are some 
agents who can write new business for 
their companies in no other way— 
should put the recipient of the proposal 
on guard against him, particularly if 
the existing policy is of some years’ 
standing. If in any case it can be thoro- 
ly established that the policyholder’s in- 
terests warrant the discontinuance of 
an existing policy, the proceeding is 
legitimate. Many persons who are carry- 
ing codperative insurance that is un- 
supported by an adequate mathematical 
reserve, to illustrate, are losing time by 
keeping it; for as the years pass the 
cost increases until in old days it be- 
comes prohibitive. 








P. B. H., Marion, S. C.—The North 
American Accident is entirely sound finan- 
cially, is well managed, has the reputation 
of settling its claims justly and promptly. 





NURSES’ RESIDENCE 








Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly. 























In 1825 the famous “Old Brick Row” of Yale College was insured in 


the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


Ever since that date Yale 


buildings have been insured in the Hartford. One by one the quaint little 
buildings of the Old Brick Row have given way to many-storied, modern 
dormitories and recitation halls, until now only Old South Middle remains 
as a landmark. Yale has grown from a small college to a great university, 
and the Hartford from a struggling, pioneer enterprise to the fire insurance 
company doing the biggest business in the United States. Both have grown 


great through steadfast adherence to 
to a century-old ideal that is today 


an ideal of service. It is this faithfulness 
the most striking characteristic of the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company for 
over 106 years has served the American 
people faithfully and well. In all its his- 
tory it has met every obligation fully, fairly 
and on the dot of time, 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany carries into the field of casualty and 
bonding insurance the same high traditions 
and unquestioned financial strength that 
have made the parent company famous. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance 


Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 





oS 


which you may be interested. 
will send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mail it to us and we 








COUPON—CHECK 


—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department 15), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 














Fire i 
Accident Berry, 
ealth .mpiloyer s bility 
Auto W ‘ 
jie Liability orkmen’s 
Auto Theft Elevator 
Auto Fire Plate Glass 
Race Horse 


Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 
Hail Marine 
Golfer’s Policy Breeders and Exhibitors 
Parcel Post Teaming 
Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 
Live Stock Transit Jse and Occupancy 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
GENIAL PHILOSOPHER 



















considerable pe- 
riod, apparently 
Bitoo deeply ab- 
my sorbed in thought 
eeaifor words. The 
— Cynical Sciolist, 
becoming restive under the unwonted 
silence, finally broke it. 

“You seem to be doing a pile of 
thinking this morning, old man,” he 
said. ‘“‘What’s on your mind?” 

“T’ve been wondering about that 
very thing myself for the past hour 
and a half,” replied the Genial Phil- 
osopher, arousing himself from his ob- 
session with difficulty. “One minute it’s 
one thing, and another minute it’s an- 
other. Ten minutes ago I was trying 
to figure out just who is going to ride 
the Republican Elephant to victory or 
defeat and I hadn’t more than got the 
Convention itself definitely pictured in 
my mind when a June-Bug, butting its 
head upon the window-pane, reminded 
me that these were bully days to go 
a-fishing; and just as I was endeavor- 
ing to decide whether I’d rather fish 
for trout in the Berkshires, for salmon 
on the Columbia River, for whales off 
the coast of Labrador, or Hudson 
River shad at Delsherrico’s, the possi- 
bility of war with Japan popped into 
my mental machinery and discombo- 
bulated the whole mechanism. At the 
moment you spoke my mental proc- 
esses were proceeding from an effort 
to concentrate upon the real causes of 
the latter-day degeneration of the 
buckwheat cake from a dainty edible 
into an unregenerate porous plaster to 
the undesirability of June marriages 
viewed from a strictly commercial 
standpoint, owing to the prevalence of 
bargain-sales in all our shops, and the 
consequent cheapness of desirable 
wedding presents.” 

“T should say that you were suffer- 
ing from a bad case of intellectual 
scatter,” said the Cynical Sciolist. 

“Who’s going to be the Republican 
nominee, speaking of the price of clams 
in the Philippines?” 

“As to that there is only one sure 
thing to be said at this time,” said the 
Genial Philosopher, using both hands 
to push his temples closer together in 
his effort to concentrate. “You may 
announce to a waiting world as com- 
ing from me that Theodore Roosevelt 
will positively NOT accept the nomina- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency. He will 
not accept it if it is offered to him, and 
if elected he will not serve. Otherwise 
the thing is still open. As a prophet I 
believe that a policy of Watchful 
Waiting will prove more prophetable. 

“Well, I guéss you are right,” said 
the Cynical Sciolist. “I don’t see much 
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sense in worrying about who’s to be 
our next President anyhow. We may 
have a Kaiser by that time.” 

“Or a Mikado,” said the Genial 
Philosopher, with a sly wink at the 
hydrant across the street. “‘And that 
gives me a real idea, Brother Sinnick. 
With the Atlantic Coast in hysterics 
over an impending Kaiser, and the Pa- 
cific Coast smashing all the seismo- 
graphs in creation with its tremblings 
over an overhanging Mikado, why 
wouldn’t it be a good thing for us in- 
stead of dwelling upon grewsome 
thoughts of war and gore to set about 
a subtler way of meeting our prob- 
lem. Why not lure both Germany and 
Japan into our midst; let the Ger- 
mans land in New York, and the Jap- 
anese in San Francisco without firing 
a shot. Greet them with Committees of 
Welcome, who will escort them to their 
respective City Halls, and there with 
due ceremonial present them with the 
freedom of the country. Say. to them, 
‘Gentlemen, our fat and teeming land 
is yours—GO TO IT! A brief period 
of German Efficiency in the New York 
City Hall would work wonders for the 
great metropolis, and similarly San 
Francisco’s municipal government 
under the astute management of the 
thrifty Japs would solve a good many 
of the problems with which the chil- 
dren of the Sierras are now impotent- 
ly wrestling. Institute a new and sub- 
tler kind of warfare based upon smiling 
courtesy, and a killing kindness. Give 
the invaders public banquets, and while 
secretly undermining their digestions, 
lull them into a state of fancied se- 
curity with the honeyed words of our 
most mellifluous after-dinner orators. 
Gas them not with noxious vapors, but 
with honeyed vaporings. Call upon 
Brother Bryan with his most fetch- 
ing smile to address them over flowing 
bowls of liquid grape, and extending 
the glad hand of welcome to the 
Kaiser, speak not as two enemies, but 
as one Bill to another. And to the 
Mikado, just arrived at the Golden 
Gate, let ‘Uncle Hiram Johnson in 
exalted periods say similarly, ‘O Son 
of the Sun, Cousin of the Moon, and 
Father-in-Law of the Milky Way, to- 
day have Fujiyama anc Shasta, like 
Righteousness and Peace, osculated in 
one glorious osculation. In the name 
of our fructiferous State of Califor- 
nia I welcome you to our shores, and 
present to you at the unanimous re- 
quest of my constituents all our State 
and Municipal Bonds, our Country, 
Shire, and Ward Deferred Debenture 
Certificates; indeed, Sire, with all the 
obligations past, present, and future, 
which our splendid Commonwealth has 
set apart as its gift to posterity.’ And 
sO on. 

“What would be the result? De- 
struction? Not a bit of it. Murder, pil- 






lage, arson and rapine? Not in the 
least. The Kaiser completely disarmed 
would settle down at the Ritz, the 
Mikado at the St. Francis, and then, 
my friend, one of two things would 
happen. They would either succumb, 
as have we, to the allurements of their 
new environment, and grow soft and 
flabby, or they would become pro- 
foundly jealous of each other. Probably 
the latter, after the fashion of poten- 
tates. The Mikado hearing of the enor- 
mous fortunes made in War Brides by 
the Eastern invaders on Wall Street, 
would be stirred to envy. The Kaiser, 
receiving reports thru his secret agents 
of the romantic times the Mikado was ~ 
having, sleeping on delicious soft- 
cushions stuffed with thornless cactus, 
raising freckles on the highly mani- 
cured freckle ranches of Pasadena and 
Santa Barbara, feasting on toke-point 
oysters, fresh grape-fruit, luscious crab- 
meat, and green asparagus all the year 
round, with the climate of heaven it- 
self bathing him from morn to dewy 
eve in its soft silkiness, would become 
a perfect Fafner of green-eyed jeal- 
ousy. Ultimatums, Penultimatums, and 
Superdreadultimatums would be ex- 
changed, and then WAR. Wilhelm 
would start for San Francisco, with 
an overwhelming force; the Mikado 
would start East for New York with 
another overwhelming force. They’d 
meet somewhere on the plains this side 
of the Rockies, and then would follow 
the titanic contest of the ages. We 
Americans would stand to one side 
and let them fight it out, manufactur- 
ing munitions for both sides, and 
then——” 

The Genial Philosopher slapped his 
knee with a resounding thwack. 

“Then, Brother Sinnick,”’ said he, 
his voice trembling with emotion, 
“when these two overwhelming forces 
had fought themselves to a stand-still, 
and each was but the shadow of a 
frazzle, THEN would be Uncle Sam’s 
opportunity. He could summon the 
police and arrest what was left of ’em 
both for disorderly conduct, resume 
possession of his reorganized country, 
and fulfil his manifest Destiny.” 

“It sounds good,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, “but after all it won’t work. 
Both parties would make us pay all the 
expenses of the war, and we’d be 
ruined economically anyhow.” 

“Not in the end,” said the Genial 
Philosopher, “for, don’t you see, my 
dear Sinnick, that after having cap- 
tured both the Kaiser and the Mikado 
we could put ’em in a cage and send 
them out upon the Vaudeville Circuit, 
and let the public look at ’em at ten 
cents a head. Why, my dear man, as a 
drawing card they would have Charlie 
Chaplin beaten to a frazzle, and as 
long as they lived Uncle Sam would 
never have to levy another tax!” 








